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GOVERNMENT AID OF MUSIC 
IN EUROPE’ 


By WILDER DWIGHT QUINT 
GERMANY 


RE THE European nations more musical than our own? That is a question 
A whose answer depends considerably upon its locale, and, further, upon the 
definition of the word musical. A citizen of Chicago, proud of the long-continued 
existence of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, might answer in the negative. So might 
a New Yorker, pointing to the enormous sums of money paid for that most expensive of 
playthings, grand opera. So might a Bostonian, rehearsing the history of the magnifi- 
cent Boston Symphony Orchestra and its present popularity, and perhaps citing the 
Ancient Handel and Haydn Society as well as the city’s various organizations for 
chamber music. Arguments based on these exhibits seem fair and strong to those who 
make them. But are they so in fact? 

I fear the Chicago man forgets that that intense local pride for which the city is 
noted has been mainly instrumental for the comparatively long life of the Thomas 
Orchestra; the New Yorker fails to take into account, or to admit if he does, the 
fact that opera in his huge and glittering town is for the most part a social function 
paid for by the dollars of the very rich, who are perfectly satisfied to meet all the 
expense for the sake of having a place for the flaunting of their chattering, over-be- 
diamonded women. ‘The Bostonian, even, sometimes neglects to give due credit to 
the devotion and pecuniary sacrifices of the one man whose life has made the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra possible today—Henry L. Higginson. In all three cases it is 
evident that something beside the impelling power of the musical instinct on the part 
of the people has been the prevailing factor for success. 

And yet, conceding the word to mean certain things, we Americans are musical 
to a remarkable degree. We purchase more pianos, parlor organs, and phonographs 
per capita than any other people on the globe. We give enthusiastic support to that 
degenerate sort of comic opera known as musical comedy. We turn out large audi- 
ences from Maine to California when a celebrated diva goes on tour. We make 
millionaires out of the writers and publishers of that specialized drivel known as the 
“popular song.” And we are beginning—which is the one great sign of promise on 
the horizon—to demand and to support in cities of the second and third size all over 
the country permanent symphony orchestras and organizations for the performance of 
chamber music. We are producing serious composers whose work is slowly but 
surely finding its way over the world. We are advancing, not retrograding. And that 
is much. 

But as a nation we do not encourage the most inspiring art the world has ever 
seen. None of our forms of Government, whether Federal, State or municipal, gives 
any real help to the teaching or the practice of music. The feeble smattering taught 
in our public schools or State universities need not be reckoned at all. The United 
States Government squanders money on the distribution of seeds to the constituents of 
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Congressmen, some of whom could not tell a carrot from a rutabaga, but it will not 
endow a national conservatory; the State pours out its funds for the killing of leaf- 
eating moths, but its purse-strings are tied against any possible demand from the apostles 
of good music; the city makes no protest at maintaining streets, but the ‘fathers’ would 
stand aghast before a proposition to establish a municipal opera house. In a word, 
while we are beginning to like music more than moderately well, we are not willing, as 
a people, to encourage it. 

In order to find governmental support of music, then, we must cross the ocean into 
the lands where both art and time are longer than here. We find almost all of the 
European governments doing something for the financial well-being of musical instruc- 
tion and pleasure. I say pleasure, because it is chiefly opera that basks in the sunlight 
of official favor, and everybody knows that opera may sometimes be a thing of enjoy- 
ment. At any rate, the fact remains that this particular form of activity gets the lion’s 
share of the subsidies. Nor need this be considered at all remarkable, for grand 
opera, being essentially spectacular, appeals more strongly to kingly powers-that-be 
than do any of the other musical manifestations. 

We naturally turn first to Germany in any study of this sort. The land of the solid 
and substantial Teuton still remains, as it has long been, the most musical country 
in the world. Not that its people are bubbling over with natural melody like the 
Italians, or universally swayed by musical rhythm like the Spaniards, but that in their 
depth of love for serious and noble music, in their possession of many great orchestras, 
in their support of vast numbers of concerts of the highest type, in their widespread 
knowledge of the masterpieces of composition and in many minor essentials they are 
far beyond any other race of the earth. A German is the most crotchety of all music 
lovers, most intolerant in his tastes and views, but he is sincere. He would no more 
trifle with the quality of his music than with that of his beer. The faddish pretence 
of some English and Americans is to him abhorrent. 

The great body of influential German citizenry having such characteristics, it has 
inevitably come about that government has aided the cause of music. To be sure, much 
remains to be done, even in Germany, but the things already accomplished may well 
serve as an example to other nations. In particular may this be said of the sound 
and sensible rule that the more prosperous an institution, the more aid it receives, instead 
of the conventional vice versa. There is good Biblical precedent for this in the parable 
of the ten talents, although few of our own municipal or national enterprises are carried 
on under that theory. 

Germany begins early to instill the love of good music into the hearts of its children— 
or rather to cultivate that which has already been instilled by heredity. Even in the most 
elementary of the public schools, the Volksschule, music is taught, and taught well. 
The half-hearted attempts at instruction and the namby-pamby stuff dealt out to our 
American youngsters are in Germany unknown. 

There is one very definite reason for the existence of worthy music in the Volksschule 
and that is that all teachers of these primary institutions must come from the govern- 
’ ment training colleges or seminaries where music is taught as an obligatory branch of 
the education of the future instructors. They are not permitted to go forth with a 
smattering of musical phrases and a feeble ability to read at sight a little easy writing; 
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they must not only sing, and sing intelligently, but must play the pianoforte, the organ 
or the violin—often all three. To add to this practice they must have theory. They 
must have a knowledge of instrumentation, of simple counterpoint and of the elements 
of composition. The consequence of all this is that in the humblest village schools 
you will hear songs for two voices beautifully sung at any time you may visit them, 
while excellent performances of three and four-part lieder are not at all uncommon. 
Thus Germany takes its doubtless splendid raw material and works it into stuff of the 
highest value for the coming years. 

A step higher and we find the same careful attention paid to music in the gymnasia. 
Perhaps the best exemplar of the system is the Gymnasium zum grauen Kloster at 
Berlin. In that fine institution music is studied as a vital part of life, not as the little 
frippery “‘accomplishment” it is all too often considered in the United States. One 
ultimate object of vocal instruction is kept constantly in view, and that is to arouse an 
appreciation for good and serious music and to develop the pupils’ understanding of the 
idiomatic, rhythmic and harmonic relations of the best vocal compositions. These are 
high aims, and it is only just to say that the results are in keeping with them. 

It should be of interest to American teachers of music in the public schools to know 
how they do these things in Germany. Briefly it may be said that in the lowest grade 
of the gymnasium, the Sexta, the rudiments of harmonic and rhythmic proportions are 
taught together with musical notation, while scales, solfeggios, chorals and simple 
songs like the Volkslieder are practised in unison and their structure explained. In 
the next form, the Unter Quinta, the pupils are divided into sopranos and altos. They 
are given chorals, songs and motets by such composers as Palestrina, Graun and Mar- 
cello, practised “‘unisono” in each division separately. In the two second singing classes 
proper, easy two-part songs, chorals and motets are introduced, while in the first, or 
choral class, compositions for four, five, six and eight voices by the masters of the six- 
teenth and following centuries are sung a capella and even the sonorous choruses of 
mighty old Handel are mastered. 

In the Gymnasium zum grauen Kloster seventeen hours a week are devoted to the 
study of music. At Torgau, a city of less than twenty thousand inhabitants, there is 
another fine choir of public school pupils, and you will find good ones scattered over the 
empire. It requires no argument to prove how highly stimulating musically is all this 
activity among the youthful citizens of the fatherland. In the work, too, the govern- 
ment exercises close control over such singing, for in the School Council (Schulrath) 
one member at least always has a sound musical education. Imagine that as a required 
qualification for a school committeeman in one of our villages or smaller cities! 

Another strong influence that makes German musical education and taste what they 
are may be found in the /nstitut fur Kirschenmusik founded in 1822 as a branch of the 
Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin. This school has for its object the giving of such 
additional instruction to organists, cantors and other professional musicians as will 
enable them to take positions at the higher educational institutions of the country, special 
preference being given to pupils at the seminaries who have shown manifest talent for 
the art. The governmental subsidy is not large, but the professors give their services 
free and the instruction is admirable. About a score of organists and cantors are 
graduated every year, and they carry a good gospel into widely scattered sections of the 
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empire. They are no longer pioneers, for the musical trails have long since been 
blazed through Germany; they are husbandmen, rather, who must continue to sow new 
seed as each successive crop is harvested. 

Coming to the very highest grades of subsidized musical teaching in the fatherland, 
the Konigliche Hochschule fur Musik is by far the most splendid and influential ex- 
ample. This world-famous institution, established by the government in 1869 as a 
part of the Royal Academy at Berlin, and under the direction of Joachim, the greatest 
violinist his country, at least, ever produced, has been one of the notable conservatories 
of the world and is still in the full tide of success. Spite of governmental aid it has 
always been thoroughly independent. Joachim himself fought the first and deciding 
battle for autonomy when, very early in his career as director, he entered the lists 
against an officious Cultusminister who attempted to discharge one of his appointees 
on the faculty. The sturdy fiddler sent in his resignation to the king, but it was not 
accepted; instead, the official was squelched and the liberty of the Hochschule estab- 
lished for all time. 

This renowned conservatory is broadly inclusive in its curriculum. There are 
classes for every sort of orchestral instruments, for singing, for choral work and for 
all the various branches that any reasonable music student might care to take up. Bet- 
ter than anything else, there is an atmosphere of greatness in the place—or was so long 
as Joachim was alive—that has produced wonderful results in fields where the private 
conservatories are usually pre-eminent. It has grown and prospered according to its 
deserts. Whereas it opened in 1869 with only fifteen pupils, it had by 1890 over 
two hundred and fifty. This number is somewhat exceeded at the present day, 
although the government subsidy is very rigidly fixed and expansion is a pretty difficult 
feat. So it appears that even the nation most willing to aid the cause of the exalted 
kinds of music does not do its full duty, by any means. Some day when the United 
States and our individual States awake to the importance of the esthetic as well as the 
vegetable, as they. surely will, we shall show all of the ancient folk of the earth how 
to do these things with an unstinting hand. 

Within its limits, however—limits of quantity rather than of quality—the Berlin 
Hochschule fur Musik has been a boon both to German students and those of other 
countries who flock to the capital of the German Empire for their musical training. 
Its concerts have held high rank of their class, and Joachim was always an inspiration 
both to the public and to his pupils. He threw his whole enthusiastic soul into the 
work and to such an extraordinary extent of conscientiousness that he never gave a 
private lesson in Berlin so long as he was connected with the conservatory, although 
tempted by the promise of fees that would have shattered the determination of a weaker 
man. On he went serenely, though, turning out artists who did him honor in every 
quarter of the globe. Among Americans, Eleonora Jackson and Maud Powell, the 
greatest woman violinist now living, came from the Joachim school, while the list of 
European virtuosi is too long to be catalogued in these pages. 

If the racing of thoroughbreds is the sport of kings, grand opera in Germany may 
well be called the recreation of emperors and princes. It has all the elements of 
appeal to monarchical love of show and the desire to be a patron of something that 
fills the eye with its gorgeousness. So, as I have observed before, we find opera getting 
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the cream from the various privy purses of Teutonic kingdoms, duchies and principali- 
ties. It is sometimes pointed out by those who argue against a subsidized opera that 
potentates themselves furnish the financial assistance for all the more important opera 
houses of the empire. That is true so far as it goes, but it should also be added that 
it is often only a pretty little fiction gilded over for the personal pride of those who 
reign. The money appears not to come from direct taxation of the citizens of states 
or municipalities, but as a matter of fact it is very rarely a part of the private fortune 
of the donor, and is quite often taken into account in making up budgets for the ruler’s 
privy purse and voted upon by legislative assemblies of the various sorts. It is per- 
fectly proper, therefore, to say that, with a few exceptions, the people themselves 
ultimately furnish whatever financial assistance is given to German opera houses. 

Subsidized homes of grand opera may be divided into three classes: Court, national 
and municipal. They differ merely in methods of support and in grades of mag- 
nificence, whether of appointments or performances. 

The court opera house, defined strictly, is the sport and plaything of the potentate. 
Being erected and supported by his private funds, it is his alone to do with as he likes. 
He may charge enormous prices of admission or he may throw his auditorium open to 


the world at no price at all. He may fill it with the pomp and circumstance of an 


audience of the great or he may listen, solitary in his own grandeur, to performances 
of supreme perfection as did mad Ludwig of Bavaria in the days when he, and he 
alone, saved the fortunes of Richard Wagner. But this class is now so small as to 
be beyond the pale of discussion, particularly as there is no useful lesson to be gleaned 
from the methods of its administration. It should be noted that most of “‘court” 
opera houses, so called, in the great cities of Germany bear the name merely as a 


title, or as signifying some assistance on the part of the ruler, but not complete support 
by him. 

The next class, or national opera houses, are conducted along somewhat similar 
lines of administration to the first, except that the national exchequer takes the place of 
the privy purse as the real means of subsistence. The ruler may and often does con- 
tribute, but the burden lies more especially on the state. This expenditure is justified 
where any justification is called for—and there are Germans who do not always 
approve—on the ground that it is a part of the great work of art and education. And 
so opera really is in that land of serious striving. There it is no mere society function 
at which it is “the thing’’ to be seen. To be sure, it is not taken as a rather bad- 
tasting dose of educational medicine, but on the other hand it is not regarded solely as 
a syllabub. The state and those who constitute it, therefore, believe that it is right 
and fitting to give some of the public moneys for sych a purpose. These national 
opera houses are, practically without exception, handsome and dignified buildings, 
because it is the German notion that they be taken as a type of the power and wealth of 
the state. That same feeling is exhibited in this country in the erection of expensive 
and elaborate capitols. 

The third sort—the municipal opera houses—are perhaps the most remarkable 
examples of the German spirit as related to the fine arts. They exist in many cities, 
even those of relatively small population, and they are supported absolutely, when 
support becomes necessary, by the municipal governments. They are intended for the 
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education and recreation of the great average people, low prices of admission enabling 
all classes of citizens to enjoy the benefits thereof. Students are still further favored, 
and at Leipzig, for instance, seats in the parterre at the opera cost them only one 
mark, fifty pfennigs, or about thirty-five cents in our money. In that same Leipzig they 
are able for a little over three marks to procure season tickets to the Abends, or 
public practice evenings of the Royal Conservatorium, while for fifty pfennigs (about 
eleven cents) they can get admission to the Prufungs, the public examinations of the 
institution. The result of all this is that whole families flock to the opera and to con- 
certs of superlatively fine music, and are not compelled to feel that they must live 
upon bread and water for the next month or two as the penalty for their pleasure. 

Everywhere the municipal orchestra is in evidence, and everywhere it is regarded of 
as much importance in the lives of the people as, say, tram-cars or pavings. In Ham- 
burg a great orchestra gives, in addition to its regular concerts, five popular ones each 
season, the admission to which is obtained for fifteen cents. | Any hard-headed 
Yankee may well reason that this sort of thing does not pay. True, but the municipal 
corporation takes care of that and grants $5000 a year for the Utopian purpose of 
giving its citizens good music at a price scarcely larger than that charged by the most 
hopelessly vulgar of our dime museums. It is only just to say that our own city of 
Boston for one season did the same thing and did it very creditably, but the ogre of 
economy quickly ate up the excellent municipal orchestra, and now threatens to eat up 
the still existent chamber concerts because, forsooth, it is believed that the “‘people”’ 
better love band concerts in the open air of summer, so that all the money available 
should be used for the exploitation of ““The Merry Widow,” or the song in honor of 
the gentleman who was afraid to go home in the dark. 

But with true Teutonic obstinacy the authorities of the German cities still continue 
in their reckless ways. Cologne is an example. There the town orchestra plays at the 
opera and at a certain number of concerts in Cologne and Bonn. The prices for 
seats are very low. Att the end of each season a balance-sheet is made out and the 
corporation pays the deficiency, which very often amounts to $3000 or more. In 
Frankfort the municipal orchestra gives weekly concerts at moderate charges and assists 
at the opera when needed. To the opera and to the concerts the corporation gives 
$50,000 a year, and is glad to do it. Even in littlke Mayence the municipality pays 
the deficiencies of popular concerts, not seldom handing over to the cause of art the 
very respectable sum of $5000.a year. None of these cities, it should be carefully 
noted, is going into bankruptcy, and it is safe to say that every one of them is better 
governed than any municipality in the United States. 

To their Emperor-king the people of Prussia owe more for the exalted state of 
opera than to any other living man. It used to be the fashion to jeer a little at the 
artistic aspirations of the strenuous “War Lord,” but times have changed. The Kaiser 
has shown that he can be an effective and generous patron of the finer things of life 
as thoroughly as a stickler for military pomp and power. Those who believed that 
he was a poseur in his professions of devotion to music, in particular, have been com- 
pelled to admit that the pose has been of the very practical sort, the sort that is based 
upon the foundation of pecuniary assistance. Beside that, the Kaiser is deeply and 
energetically interested in the details of management of the opera houses he carries on 
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and, whatever his tendencies may be—whether reactionary and commonplace or truly 
artistic and progressive—he does his work for the real love of it and with all his char- 
acteristic vigor. 

I find it little known outside Germany that the august William practically supports 
four opera houses in various parts of the kingdom of Prussia, those at Berlin, Wies- 
baden, Hanover and Cassel. And all these are absolutely under his control and direc- 
tion when he chooses, although he selects a general intendant who has immediate charge 
of the group. 

Yet so firm is the imperial hold on the situation that all contracts must be signed by 
him and many other details attended to personally. The world has long known, of 
course, that the Kaiser is a prodigious worker; it has not realized, apparently, that he 
carries the burden of four opera houses on his shoulders. 

The Royal Opera in Berlin is the Emperor’s chief pride and glory. It has age 
as well as splendor, for it was founded in 1741 by that stanch old devotee of the 
best music of his day (his flute playing may be forgiven him), Frederick the Great. 
On his order the celebrated architect Knobelsdorf planned and erected the building, 
and it was opened in 1742 with a performance of Graun’s “‘Caesar and Cleopatra,” 
and with “the composer leading the orchestra in a long red cloak and white periwig.”” 
In those halcyon days the public was admitted free to the upper balconies, the king 
and his military notables being seated directly behind the orchestra, while the secretaries 
of state and the various court hangers-on were privileged to fill the first and second tiers. 

In 1845 the venerable pile was partially burned down, but was at once rebuilt, after 
the same plans, by Langhans. The ornaments, however, were all replaced by new 
ones from designs of Rietschel and the ceiling was beautifully decorated in stucco and 
colors. Its auditorium and lobbies still remain among the most artistic and pleasing in 
Europe, but its exterior has been made somewhat unsightly in recent years by the 
application of iron fire-escapes. 

It is to this institution, then, that Kaiser Wilhelm devotes his chief musical and 
executive energies. From his privy purse he grants to it every year the sum of one 
million marks, and when there is a deficit, as there generally is, he makes that up also. 
He is, in this case, actually and privately out of pocket every year, for it may be 
stated on the authority of Dr. Karl Muck, for the past two years conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and one of the conductors of the Royal Opera itself, 
that the amount voted indirectly for the purpose by the Prussian Diet is 
never sufficient to pay the expenses of the four imperial houses. The Berlin opera 
house, for instance, is too small, seating but eighteen hundred, and although for ten 
months in the year there is a performance every evening and the places are always com- 
pletely sold, neither the receipts nor the added subsidy can pay the expenses of the 
institution. The official staff is enormous—one of the few faults at all European 
opera houses; the orchestra is made up of the highest! priced artists and the mainte- 
nance of the house, merely on its art side, calls for large outlays of money. 

In addition to his expenditures in Berlin the Kaiser gives five hundred thousand 
marks to opera at Wiesbaden, two hundred and fifty thousand to Hanover and about 
the same amount to Cassel. He also assists many other theatres, including those at 
Strasburg, Metz and Kiel. It has been said that he is anxious to rival the reputation 
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of his august exemplar, Frederick, as a patron of the esthetic things of life; certainly 
a man who makes possible what are in many respects the most artistic performances of 
opera on the continent may fairly be given a rather exalted place in this particular hall 
of fame. 

Beautiful Dresden also furnishes an admirable object lesson in the management and 
support of subsidized opera. There the King of Saxony gives for the two theatres, one 
of them the court opera house, the sum of $220,000 annually. But the management 
is so wise and conservative on general principles, that it is usually able to put by a 
small reserve fund each year, sometimes amounting to as much as $10,000. This is 
the one opera house in whose conduct I have been able to discover such a satisfactory 
state of affairs. It shows truly that such noble and artistic performances as are given 
at Dresden need not necessarily spell financial losses or extravagances. To the assist- 
ance mentioned is added the loan of the Royal Orchestra, supplied by the king, whose 
special hobby this admirable body of players still continues to be. 

The original court opera house in Dresden was built some seventy years ago, but 
was burned in 1869. The famous Semper designed the old structure and it is a 
remarkable fact that he also erected the new, with the aid of his son. Originally the 
sum of $395,000 was granted for the rebuilding by the government of Saxony, soon 
after increased to $575,000, as it became evident that Semper’s exquisite plans could 
not be put into effect for less money. Then came the costly Franco-Prussian War, 
with its train of higher prices, and much more money was needed, so that the total 
cost reached $1,150,000. The foundations were laid in 1871 and the first per- 
formance was given in 1878. 

Dresden is a very typical opera-going city of Germany. There everybody attends 
such performances, not only because of the spirit that impels them to do so, but because 
the prices charged for admission and for seats will permit. In the lovely opera house 
of perhaps the most charming city in Europe, there foregather, almost nightly, music 
lovers of high and low degree; of fat purses and thin; of exalted rank and humble 
station. No special dress is prescribed and no special lines of behavior are marked 
out, save that absolute quiet and promptness are the requisites par excellence. 

The opera begins either at six or seven-thirty, depending upon the length of the 
work to be produced, but never later than the last-named hour. The nuisance of late 
comers is absolutely eliminated in this opera house. If the orchestra has begun to play, 
all must wait until the overture is over. If an act has commenced, no society disturb- 
ers can come swishing and chattering down the aisles to ruin the pleasure of the serious 
lovers of music drama. 

An American girl who has written on student life in Dresden says of the Dresden 
opera house: “A few guards stand at the entrances to keep them free from loungers. 
Any unchaperoned girl can go to the opera in Dresden with as much propriety as she 
can go to church. In looking over the audience you can pick out diplomats, statesmen, 
soldiers, students, tradesmen and your washfrau. In the fourth gallery, where the 
music is best heard and the prices of seats vary from fifty cents down to fifteen, you will 
see first a gaily uniformed officer, whose small salary will not permit him to be further 
down. Sitting next to him is an old market woman, and next to her a thin, spectacled 
student who looks as if he had gone without his supper to be there. 
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“Everyone goes to the opera in Germany. One may get along without a fire or 
cut down on rolls and coffee or give up some much needed clothing, but a genuine, 
true-hearted son of the fatherland must hear good music.” 

And it may well be said on the other side of the subject that if the German citizen 
of whatever stamp must hear good music the government believes that it must furnish 
him or her an opportunity to do so at sums that are not only wholly reasonable in ° 
themselves, but within the reach of almost anyone who feels the calling of the divine 
spark within. It may be said, too, that beyond the original. outlay on building, the 
taxpayers as a rule have only to make up the small difference, between the actual expend- 
itures and the amounts of money received at the box office. This is indeed subsidized 
opera in its best and most praiseworthy form. It does not mean that the people are wholly 
free from any obligation regarding it, or that they are given their seats, or pauperized 
in the slightest degree. It does mean, however, that they are all made to contribute, 
according to their means, a little sum for the enjoyment of the body politic. 

Frankfort is a city particularly well endowed with subsidized opera. It possesses 
a municipal opera house, a beautiful building finished in 1880. This was erected by 
private subscriptions among the wealthy and artistic of the town. The city presented 
the site and contributed to the maintenance fund which is managed under municipal 
direction by men elected from the subscribers. The total outlay was $1,150,000 and 
it has always been considered as well spent by those who love Frankfort and its esthetic 
aspirations. 

Munich is another city finely equipped for the production of opera under govern- 
ment assistance. The King of Bavaria, whose race has always been noted for its 
devotion to the art of music, contributes $125,000 annually to the two old play 
houses, one of which is a home for opera. Besides that, Munich possesses what is now 
the most complete and artistic opera house in the world, the famous Prinzregenten 
Theatre which was dedicated in 1901. This was built by a society of artistic and 
wealthy men and ceded for ten years to the management of the existing royal theatres, 
so that it shares to a certain extent in the subsidies granted those institutions. Chief 
among those to whom highest credit and praise must be given for the work of estab- 
lishing this splendid opera house and managing it on broad and substantial lines is 
Herr Von Possart, its intendant, and who is also intendant of the royal theatres. This 
man has made the performances of the Prinzregenten, in which Wagnerian works 
figured to a very large extent, famous the world over, and close in rivalry, if not 
superior, to those at Bayreuth itself. 

The theory of subsidized opera as it exists in Germany is on the whole fairly simple. 
As both court and national institutions are nowadays open to the public, except on 
state occasions and with the exception of such parts as are reserved either for royalty 
or for official use, the income can, to a great extent, be based on the sale of tickets 
of admission, with the addition of a suitable subsidy which, of course, need not be so 
large as if the whole expenses of the establishment were defrayed by the owner and no 
money taken at the door. This is where subsidized opera differs from its ancestor, the 
true court opera, for which the exchequer of the king or the grand duke or the prince 
was the mine from which came the financial support of the institution. Nowadays it 
is hardly possible and certainly no longer in fashion for any potentate to maintain for 
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himself an expensive corps of singers, a large and costly orchestra and a group of man- 
agers, all of whom must be placed at good salaries. The ruler still maintains much of 
his prerogative in these respects, but the state or municipality steps in and relieves him of 
a greater or less part of the burden that his forefathers were wont to bear without com- 
plaining. But one acient principle still holds and that is that there are no profits to be 
made, and the amount of the subsidy is generally so calculated as just to prevent a 
deficit. In fact, so far as the opera-goer is concerned, he obtains his entertainment at 
less than its cost price, the owner, whether it be a society, a state, a municipality or a 
king, making up the difference. 

There is one very convincing and suggestive advantage to opera of this sort. As 
it is not carried on for anyone’s gain, the whole principle of its financing lies in the 
art of making the income and the expenditures tally. Thus when the income is particu- 
larly satisfactory the intendant can afford himself and the people the luxury of providing 
a more numerous staff, better artists, costlier scenery and generally improved perform- 
ances. Nor is he compelled to worry as to profit and loss. He is paid a fixed salary 
without reference to deficit or surplus. He is mostly free from restrictions as to the 
acceptance of operas, the choice of casts, the manner of production and the hundred 
and one other details to which he must give his life. 

Altogether, then, the intendant’s position may be considered as highly desirable and 
one that gives him every opportunity for the expansion of the artistic side of his nature, 
as well as for the careful exercise of his financial instincts. That in general he has 
plenty of work to do is evidenced from the records of performances in the various 
opera houses of the sort under discussion. For instance, the municipal opera house at 
Frankfort in one typical season presented eighty-eight works—sixty grand operas, 
eleven comic operas, four ballets and thirteen spectacular performances. At Munich for 
the same year fifty-six operas was the total, at Stuttgart fifty-three and at Berlin sixty. 
These figures, it should be remembered, represent different operas, not performances, 
which is quite another matter. In variety, therefore, any one of the German subsidized 
opera houses is far in advance of the great opera houses in New York or London, and in 
other respects, save that of the possession of blazing stars, it may be said that most of 
these German institutions offer more complete and artistically satisfying productions than 
even great Gotham can boast. 

When America—the Republic or the individual Commonwealth—begins in earnest 
on the great work of subsidizing music, she will naturally turn first to Germany for the 
best knowledge and the best experience of the system. The splendid nation of the 
Teutons will deserve that compliment, and yet there are other races and other gov- 
ernments on the continent whose achievements along these directions are worthy of 
study and emulation. They will be made the subject of coming discussion in this 


magazine. 
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FRANCE 


N France art is taken for granted. The spirit that has made Paris the reigning 

belle of all the cities of the earth and that has produced everywhere through 
the land monuments of architectural grace and beauty has also been the conserver of 
all those finer things that make life worth the living. 

There may be and there often are violent and wordy warfares as to the particular 
form that is preferable in some particular art. Blood is often shed on questions of 
taste, and legislative assemblies have been aroused to pugilistic fury over debates as to 
this or that tenet in the creed of the artistic. But when all is said and done, when we 
make due allowances for the fiery temper of the Gaul and the absurd lengths to which 
his convictions sometimes carry him, we must admit with admiration that the Frenchman 
has made of his country and of Paris especially the most delightfully artistic part of 
creation. 

It is thoroughly to be expected, therefore, that France should pay much and careful 
attention to the art of music. Next to Germany, indeed, we find the greatest accom- 
plishments in the realms of the higher composition. It is an extraordinary thing that 
volatile and highly emotional as the French character often becomes, the great com- 
posers of the world, next to those of German blood, have lived and worked within its 
borders. Nor have the works of the best of the French makers of music been without 
sober and profound thought. They have not indeed reflected the commonly accepted 
quality of the Parisian “‘flaneur’’; they have spoken rather of the great and nobly 
patriotic spirit that, after all, is at the depth of every Frenchman, especially him whom 
the soil has nourished apart from the great capital. And it is worth noting in this 
connection that as the years have lengthened themselves out from the earliest of the 
French composers, this quality of sombre beauty and mental exaltation has increased 
rather than diminished. From the glittering, magnificent Berlioz to the ascetic D’Indy 
and the weirdly mysterious Debussy, there is a gulf more enormous than between any 
set of composers in any other country during the same time. So it is not, after all, 
very surprising to find that in music the French genius is far from flippant, far from 
expressing, as most Italian music does, merely the froth and the melody of life. 

It seems to have mattered little what sort of government France has had, so far as its 
nourishing of the art of music among the people is concerned. Whether monarchy, 
national assembly, empire, commune or republic there has always been time, even in 
the most exciting of moments, for the making of provision for the teaching and cultiva- 
tion of the art among the people. Heads of kings and queens might fall into the 
dread basket; “‘citizen’” tyrants might in turn be carted to the guillotine; the com- 
mune might tear down the costly and beautiful monuments of the empire; the German 
war-dog might roar and rage outside the gates of Paris, but ever and always the de- 
sire to give national support to music was unquenched and ever and always the money 
was found to assist and encourage the art for the honor of France. 

France, like her bitter enemy, Germany, begins early with the inculcation of the 
musical spirit and practice. Even in her primary schools all over the republic, she 
insists that genuine and high-grade musical instruction be given and that the future citi- 
zens shall have as accurate and as useful a knowledge of the science of music as of the 
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science of geometry or of surveying. There is no city in France of any importance 
whatsoever where you cannot find in the schools a course of music carried on with high 
ideals by teachers who are presumed and indeed compelled to know something of that 
which they are imparting beyond having the mere ability to quote from the books of 
instructions or lead their little charges in the correct singing of a scale. 

It must be remembered, of course, that in France national systems of music are 
national indeed. The days of the kings and the emperors have long since been num- 
bered and what was once royal is now, by the right of inheritance, an attribute of the 
republic. So that government aid of music in France really means that the whole 
people do their share toward the cultivation of the musical spirit. And thus France 
enjoys the proud distinction of being the only large republic on earth that officially 
and through its legislative and municipal bodies grants subsidies to music. It is a dis- 
tinction which ought not to be in existence many years longer and which, I firmly be- 
lieve, will cease to be when within a decade or so the people of the United States awake 
to the splendid value of the musical education, not only as an artistic asset, but as a 
practical and useful portion of the equipment of a people. 

The French practice of musical instruction begins at and radiates from the magnifi- 
cent national conservatory of Paris, an institution whose full title is “Le Conservatoire 
de Musique et de Declamation,”” which occupies a big, dingy and unattractive build- 
ing known probably to many American visitors in Paris as standing between the Fau- 
bourg Poissonniere, the Rue Bergere, and the Rue du Conservatoire. The very aspect 
of the structure speaks of an ancient and conservative history and such indeed it has had. 
It was founded in the troublous times of 1795, although as far back as 1784 the 
Baron de Breteuil, an amateur music lover of no mean ability, had established an 
Ecole Royale de Chante et de Declamation for the purpose of training pupils to sing in 
the choruses in the opera, which, up to this time, had depended for its recruits upon 
the churches and cathedrals. The school was a bad one, we are told, and in 1789 it 
went the way of other unworthy institutions and disappeared from the face of the 
earth. Three years afterward one Sarrette was granted permission from the authori- 
ties to establish a free school of music. 

Sarrette was a man of intelligence and indefatigable energy and he quickly saw 
that it would better his plans if municipal aid were given to his institution. In 1790 he 
persuaded the city to undertake the charge of the establishment. The number of in- 
structors was increased to seventy-eight and here, it is worthy of note, were educated 
and trained all those military bands which aroused the enthusiasm of the French 
armies of the republic for fourteen years. In 1793 the Convention established an 
Institute National de Musique and two years later the Conservatoire as it now exists 
was definitely and finally organized. The government of that epoch, unstable and 
cruel as it was in many respects, recognized by some supreme inspiration the power and 
the glory of music and established the Conservatoire upon a firm and prosperous basis. 

It decreed that there should be one hundred and fifteen professors giving free in- 
struction to six hundred pupils of both sexes, and 240,000 francs a year were voted 
to pay expenses. Sarrette was made director as a matter of course, and it was he 
who obtained from Napoleon the establishment of a school for declamation, as well 
as for music. In this institution a certain number of pupils were boarded free and, 
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to a limited extent, that system is in vogue today. Thus for a number of years the 
work went on and concerts were added with a view to strengthening and rendering 
more perfect the ensemble of the orchestra. That much for the credit of Bonaparte, 
at all events. 

With the Restoration worse times befell the Conservatoire. The feeble king who 
came back for his brief reign must necessarily change its name and it was called the 
Ecole Royale de Musique, a more resounding title, perhaps, but with a diminished 
amount of money from the treasury, the suspension of the concerts and the ‘ousting of 
Sarrette from his office. Then came into power Cherubini, the first of the great com- 
posers who have from that day been directors of the institution. 

In 1830 the Conservatoire again regained its old name and Sarrette might have 
had the position of director but he put it aside out of respect for the venerable Cheru- 
bini. In 1841 the aged composer—he was then eighty-one—laid down the reins of 
office and Auber, best known for his delightful comic operas, succeeded him. Under 
his direction a fourth-class dramatic declamation was established, as well as a class of 
history and literature, from a stage or theatrical point of view. He also decreed that 
the keeping of girls as boarders should no longer be countenanced, a rather ungallant 
action but one that, in all probability, was fully justified. After Auber, in 1871, 
came Ambroise Thomas, who was not long ago succeeded by G. Faure, the present 
director. 

As the Conservatoire now stands it is a marvelous implement in the creation of 
musical spirit and education. Six hundred pupils receive there the most effective and 
splendid training in the world. They must be subjected to the test of competitive 
examination, and nowadays only French subjects are ordinarily allowed to enter. 
Foreigners are occasionally admitted with the sanction of the Ministre des Beaux Arts, 
under whose authority the Conservatoire is governed by its directors. There are now 
about seventy professors or masters, the greater number of whom instruct in the various 
branches of music. These men, it is hardly necessary to say, are for the most part the 
pick and flower of the French composers, players and theorists, and everything that 
is humanly possible is done to make of the six hundred capable and conscientious musi- 
cians. They are sometimes of course more than that, for the occasional genius crops 
out often under such influences. 

Besides the instruction to the vast majority, the state, through the Conservatoire, also 
grants each year the famous Prix de Rome, which is won by competitive examination 
and gives to the fortunate pupils who obtain it the sum of six hundred dollars a year 
for four years and a share in a beautiful residence in Rome where the most advanced 
study can be taken under peculiarly happy and suggestive surroundings. To name 
the winners of this coveted reward would be almost like cataloguing all of the great 
French composers, although here and there, of course, there has been an exception, 
in that some overwhelming genius failed in his early days to arrive at that peculiar dis- 
tinction. 

The Conservatoire concerts have long been famous and they are still regarded as 
among the finest in Paris. All the seats are filled by subscription tickets and no out- 
sider has money enough to procure a place. The concerts are given once a fortnight 
from the first week in January until the month of April. The orchestra is one of the 
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finest in Europe—the best, Frenchmen believe—but that is a matter of opinion. At 
any rate, the whole output of the Conservatoire fs a splendid demonstration of the value 
of state assistance to the various branches of musical activity. 

Over in France they have a habit of giving a director of this, that and the other 
enterprise absolute and almost tyrannical power and the case of the Conservatoire per- 
haps furnishes no exception. ‘The institution is under the sway of a man with absolute 
authority over the interior arrangement and the work of the instructors. He is ap- 
pointed by the government, but from the moment in which he is placed in command 
he is as absolute as is the captain of a merchantman. He has under him a manager, 
a secretary, an accountant, an overseer of class rooms, an assistant overseer, chief 
librarian, a custodian and a “chef de classe,’ besides, of course, all the members of 
the various teaching corps. The instruction is divided into nine sections: Solfege and a 
musical theory; harmony and composition; singing and lyrical declamation; piano and 
harp; stringed instruments; wind instruments; orchestral and chorus classes; reading 
aloud, reciting and dramatic declamation and the general history of musical and dra- 
matic literature. The teaching corps is made up of home and outside professors, of 
“‘accompagnateurs” for the study of parts and of “‘repetiteurs.”” The first and second 
sorts of officials are nominated by the state when presented. by the director and pro- 
posed by the under-secretary of state for fine arts. 

Although the government never interferes with the policy of the director of the 
Conservatoire it does keep closely, and properly, in touch with the spirit of the institu- 
tion as expressed by its masters. For instance, there are two teaching committees or 
councils, one for musical and one for dramatic studies, presided over by the minister 
of fine arts, or, in his absence, by the under-secretary, or the director of the Conserva- 
toire himself. These two councils may be summoned together or separately to decide 
on matters of general interest as to instruction in the different sections. Each of the 
nine sections has a jury composed of members of the council and its own special pro- 
fessors, which pronounces on admission to the Conservatoire, and another for class 
examinations from which the professor giving instruction is rigorously excluded. The 
competitive examinations for admission are held between October 15 and December 15. 

The qualifications for admission are hedged about by what we might term severe 
restrictions. Every pupil ambitious to share in the glory of the Conservatoire must 
provide a birth certificate as well as one for vaccination before he or she can be per- 
mitted to enter the charmed circle of the musically elect. Then, too, any disfigure- 
ment of the face, any impediment of speech, any physical disability of any sort is fatal 
to the hopes of the candidate. The government demands that the men and women whom 
it musically educates with the old primary idea of fitting them for grand opera, must 
be, if not beautiful, at least perfect specimens of the human animal. And yet the 
contestants are handsomely treated. Those from the provinces have their fare paid 
from home and very often their board in Paris. They are looked after with consider- 
able care, a relic no doubt of the ancient system of paternalism to which was due the 
very founding of the institution. ; 

For those who have won their way through the barriers there are twelve pensions of 
1800 francs each granted through the ‘‘Councours,” or yearly public examinations, 
to pupils of both sexes who have followed the singing classes with a view to preparing 
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themselves for the stage. These are given by the state on the proposition of the exam- 
ining committee supported by the approval of the director. For their part the pupils 
are made to realize a duty they owe the government. They are bound at the end of 
their three years’ course to give their services for two years to any of the theatres sub- 
sidized by the government and whose managers may claim their co-operation. But the 
grand opera of Paris has to allow the winner of the first prize in singing, or, in default, 
of the second, to appear on its stage a certain number of times during one year after the 
““Councours” and to let the public hear that singer in at least two operas. If the 
ambitious young man or woman proves in any degree successful the opera manage- 
ment often bestows gratuities and gets them engagements afterwards. Those who 
show that they have not the attractive vocal or physical stuff in them for the winning 
of audiences are allowed to sink into oblivion at the end of their obligatory term. 

In the Conservatoire are eight professors of singing; eleven of piano; one of organ; 
six of the violin; six of the ‘cello, besides a number of others promiscuously distributed. 
It is no flattery to France to say that this corps is the finest in the world. Joachim, a 
German, and Rubinstein, a Russian, have both said that no other teaching body on 
earth was so admirable as a whole. And yet these men are in a certain way the abso- 
lute slaves of the government. There is as strict a discipline for them as for their 
pupils. They are expected and demanded to give two hours at a time to each class and 
they must arrive punctual to the minute or serious things happen to them. They can- 
not leave an instant before the two hours are up, for an overseer closes the door im- 
mediately the clock has struck and is compelled to enter any professorial irregularity 
in a little book which is the terror both of pupils and those who are over them. The 
professor cannot receive any caller, no matter how urgent the business, while he is in 
his class room. If he misses a class, save only by illness, he must make it up before the end 
of the term. He must go through the drudgery of filling a daily chart marking in fig- 
ares from 6 to 0 his idea of the performances and the progress of his pupils. 

It might be thought that such severity as this would keep the big men of France out 
of the Conservatoire, but the very opposite is the case. The greatest composers, pian- 
ists, violinists—in fact every sort of musicians—have all through its history been con- 
nected with it and are today. And, as I have said, out through the nation goes the 
enormous and salutary influence of this great school of music. 

The teaching of the art in France generally is very widespread and more than ele- 
mentary notions of what it is made of are now demanded everywhere. Vocal music 
figures in the curriculum of primary schools for both sexes. It is demanded as a test 
of capacity and the “‘Lycees”’ prescribe it from their lower classes even to the fourth 
grade. The best musical instruction, of course, is that in the special schools, municipal 
and national. The municipal institutions now number about one hundred and they 
depend, as their name indicates, on the initiative of the community. Without any 
regular courses they are governed by the desires and the tastes of the people. Some 
favor vocal study completely; others that of stringed instruments, and still others that 
of wind instruments, but in all there is a real intent for the highest kinds of musical 
culture. Among the municipal schools the finest are at Amiens, Arras, Besancon, 
Cambrai, Carcassonne, Carpentras, Cette, Orleans, Oran, St. Quentin, Tourcoing, 
Valence and Marcille. 
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The national schools include, of course, the Palace Conservatoire and those in other 
cities under its direction and subsidized by the state. 

These schools, it may be worthy of note, are divided into three classes; first, “Les 
Ecoles Succursales” of Avignon, Chambery, Havre, Lille, Lyon, Nancy, Nantes, 
Rennes, and Toulouse; second, ‘“‘Ecoles Nationales” of Aix, Bayonne, Boulogne, 
Caen, Digne, Douai, Mans, Nimes, Perpignan, Roubaix, Saint Etienne, Saint Omer, 
Tours and Valenciennes, and third, “Les Maitrisses’’ of Langres, Montpellier, Mou- 
lins, Nevers, Reims and Rodes. 

The Paris Conservatory exercises control over those institutions which prepare pupils 
for it by a oneness of direction, uniformity of curriculum and annual visits of inspec- 
tion to all of them. Some of these subsidized institutions are of great age and honor- 
able record, that of Lille, for instance, going back to 1801 for its beginning. The effect 
of these fine institutions scattered all over the republic can scarcely be over-estimated 
as a means of spreading the gospel of good music throughout the land. 

In discussing the music of France, we cannot, of course, neglect the tremendous 
influence opera has wielded in the land for over two hundred years, and that con- 
tinuously. It was in 1669 that the French National Academy of Music was founded 
by the reigning Louis of the epoch, and through all the vicissitudes of time, through all 
the manifold changes of authority, changes brought about oftentimes by blood and 
tears, opera has survived and is at this moment as powerful, though perhaps not as 
original, in France as it ever was, and it is today, as it has been for more than two 
centuries, a source of pride and of power to the French nation. 

In many ways opera in France is unapproachable. It is housed in the most mangif- 
icent building in the world. It receives handsome governmental subventions and it 
not only hears but often produces the greatest operatic singers of the day. The Frehch- 
man will point you to his splendid opera house, with its equipment, both human and 
physical, second to none and will tell you that there indeed is the soul of music in 
France. He may be over-enthusiastic in this, because, as we have seen, other in- 
fluences are far more widespread and generally effective, but he cannot be blamed for 
a feeling that his country, “La Belle France,” has done more for opera for a longer 
period of consecutive years than has any other nation on the globe. 

It were a needless task to trace down through the years the course of French opera. 
But it is interesting to know, perhaps, that the first opera house was opposite the Rue 
Guenegaud, on the site of the building now numbered 42 Rue Mazarine and Rue de 
Seine. Here “‘Pomone,”’ the earliest French musical comedy, whose words were writ- 
ten by Abbe Perrin and music by Cambert, a sort of pastoral in five acts, was per- 
formed for the first time. The auditorium was, for its day and generation, good, 
and even equipped with mechanical devices that would be considered fairly effective 
at the present time. 

Quarrels between manager and manager, and manager and royalty, immediately 
followed this beginning of things operatic. And yet the organization survived every 
possible kind of assault, rendering a great service to the world in first producing the 
works of Gluck. A dozen opera houses succeeded that first tentative effort, and at 
least half of that dozen met the customary fate of incineration, the last one being burned 


October 28, 1873. 
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But before that final tribute paid to the flames, the movement for a new opera house, 
to be the best of its kind in the world, had already been set on foot. A resolution pro- 
viding several million dollars in funds for the proposed new house passed the Chamber 
of Deputies December 29, 1860, and a competition of designs and plans between 
architects was ordered. In the single month’s leeway that was given the extraordinary 
number of 171 designs were presented, and Garnier’s now familiar to the whole 
world was chosen. 

In July, 1861, the site was selected and the toiling, deliberate work was begun. So 
exasperatingly slow was the growth of the walls above their foundations that public 
sentiment was occasionally aroused to bitterness. Then, just before the completion of 
the great edifice, came the war with Germany necessarily putting an end to the enter- 
prise for the time being. During the siege the building was used as a great military 
storehouse packed full of provisions and armament and every other sort of goods, ex- 
cept that for which it was intended. Then the strenuous gentlemen of the Commune 
seized it as a sort of rallying-place and turned its roof into a balloon station. Still not 
much harm was done, either by the German cannon or by communistic zeal, and 
300,000 francs easily repaired all the damage. 

In December, 1874, the splendid home of one of the most splendor-giving of the 
arts was thrown open to the public, and a dazzled world gaped its astonishment. It is 
neither appropriate nor needful at this late day to expatiate upon the glories of ““The 
Opera.”” Magazine writers of high and low degree have done all that before. Lec- 
turers, with blazing screens, have shown our people from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
_the marvels of that stupendously ornate interior. They have discoursed eloquently of 
its marble monoliths; of its bronzes; of its lapis lazuli; of its pilasters of peach blossom 
and violet stone; of its allegorical paintings and its marble medallions; of its grand 
stairway, most imposing thing of its kind in existence, with its barbaric splendor of 
ornamentation, and of its countless works of art scattered in profusion through its halls. 
But it should always be remembered that while these things are overwhelming, they 
are not music. They are significant merely as showing the magnificence the French 
are willing to pour out as a tribute to a great and delightful art. 

The Paris Opera House is the property of the state, which appoints a managing 
director for a renewable term of seven years, and pays him, after the regulation vote 
of the Chamber of Deputies, an annual subvention of close to 1,000,000 francs. 
With that he is bound to carve his own career, either of failure or success. He must 
give a fixed number of performances and keep the opera house open all the year. He 
must produce a stipulated number of new works and he must yield perfect obedience 
to the Minister of Fine Arts and Public Instruction, who has absolute sway over him 
and may remove him in case of nonfulfillment of his contract. 

This minister should be one of the greatest figures in France. He should be 
equipped with every variety of artistic knowledge and tastes. He is the supreme ruler 
of the art museums, the galleries, the subventioned theatres and many other public 
buildings, and he must, in order to be thoroughly competent, know thoroughly painting, 
sculpture, the drama, music, poetry and most of the other fine arts. He should, I say, 
but no human being can or does know all these things. Still Frante is generally well 


served by the man she chooses as Minister of Fine Arts and he, when he is a man of 
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sense, will bow to the superior knowledge of the musical director of the opera or of the 
men in charge of museums and galleries. 

The orchestra of the opera is composed of about one hundred musicians, all of 
whom must be players of high rank. These men are members of other orchestras, 
such as that of the Conservatoire and Colonnes. Their pay, judged from the exalted 
standpoint of the men of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, for example, is wretchedly 
small, salaries varying from $140 to $600 a year. For this they must play at one 
hundred and ninety-two performances and whatever rehearsals are called for, and they 
are often called for relentlessly. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the great influence of such a governmental institu- 
tion as this. Here opera becomes not merely the pleasure of the rich and the enjoy- 
ment of the masses, but the expression of the great national spirit of devotion to art, 
the sort of adoration that takes practical form when legislative assemblies meet and 
public ministers take cognizance of the needs of a people. 
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A mile from the village, on the road to West Boylston and Worcester, the old 
buildings loom up before me, thirty or forty acres of New England farm land, the 
private dwelling of the principal and his family; the big school building, class room 
on first floor; dormitory; with fifteen or twenty rooms on the second; in the basement 
a primitive gymnasium consisting of horizontal bars, swinging rings, etc. How many 
of the old class are alive today, who, under the tutelage of the principal wrestled with 
Virgil and Homer, catch-as-catch-can, in order to fit them out for a reserved seat at 
Harvard or Yale? The head of the house, Rev. Thomas Prentiss Allen, was also the 
Unitarian minister and every Sunday he occupied the pulpit in the little church upon 
the village green or else exchanged with Clinton, Leominster or Lancaster, nearby 
towns, which saved the trouble of writing a fresh sermon, mutually satisfactory on both 
sides. A graduate of Harvard (I believe), he was well fitted to instill his educational 
experience into the young men who were to enter the arena of life. Mrs. Sarah Allen, 
his wife, was just the woman to aid and assist the Professor. Two children, Gertrude 
and Everett were in evidence. I can hear their voices now, and see their little faces; 
Gertrude with two braids hanging down her neck, Everett, short, chubby, curly head, 
and blue eyes—both are with their parents somewhere. Gertrude died in the South; 
she was one of those who volunteered to teach the young Afro-American, but she was 
stricken down with fever, so her father wrote me many years ago. Others compris- 
ing the household were Mrs. Everett, related to Edward Everett; Lucy—I never 
knew whether Lucy had any other name or not. She was just plain Lucy, a sort of 
major-domo and help to Mrs. Allen. She did not wear corsets, and reminded me of 
a big plum duff. The culinary department consisted of a chief cook and one or two 
assistants—names erased from my memory. Our esteemed preceptor had two assist- 
ants, Mr. Willard and Miss Bigelow; they were very serious in their work and gave 
the best there was in them to help mold the twenty-seven youngsters in order that they 
would be a credit to their parents who were paying seven hundred dollars per year— 
for bed, board and tuition. I must not forget Mike—a big strapping fellow, well up 
in agriculture, and also capable in looking after the stock which consisted of one horse, 
one cow, half a dozen pigs and thirty or forty chickens—no Wyandottes or Orpingtons 
in those days, just common everyday chickens. Mike’s schooling was in the open. 

He cared more for fresh air than he did for Latin or Greek. Of Mike, more anon. I 
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will call the roll as it stood sixty years ago, and there are relatives living today who will 
no doubt recognize at least a few of them. I make no idle boast, but our old instructor 
had some good material to work upon, as was proved in later years. Here are the 
Old Boys: 
Thos. Prentiss Allen. Dead. 
Mrs. Sarah Allen. Dead. 
Mrs. Everett. Dead. 
Lucy . Dead. 
Mr. Willard. Dead. 
Miss Bigelow. Dead. 
PUPILS. 
Longworth Powers, son of Hiram Powers, American sculptor. Dead. 
William Powers, son of Wm. Powers, oilcloth manufacturer. Dead. 
Preston Rogers, nephew Col. Preston, Kentucky. Dead. 
Sidney Rogers, nephew Col. Preston, Kentucky. Dead. 
Otis Burt, Syracuse, N. Y. Whereabouts unknown. 
Frank Colvin, Syracuse, N. Y. Whereabouts unknown. 
Chas. Lieber, son Prof. Lieber. Believed to be dead. 
Thomas Clay, grandson of Henry Clay. Dead. 
Harry Baker, Louisville, Ky. Believed to be dead. 
Wyllys Gannett, nephew Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett. 
Henry McNeil. Whereabouts unknown. 
Chas. Williams, Skowhegan, Me. Killed in Civil War. 
Wm. Eddy, Taunton, Mass. Whereabouts unknown. 
Chas. Fessenden, Massachusetts. Believed to be dead. 
Ogden Codman, Boston, Mass. Whereabouts unknown. 
William Rodman, New Bedford, Mass. Killed in Civil War. 
Arthur Dehon, Boston, Mass. Killed in Civil War. 
Thos. Robeson, Massachusetts. Killed or died, Civil War. 
Augustus Crocker, Taunton, Mass. Believed to be dead. 
Benjamin Chambers. Believed to be dead. 
John Spaulding. Was living twenty-five years ago. 
David Harris, Rhode Island, son of Ed. Harris, woolen manufacturer. Dead. 
Edward Farnum, Blackstone, Mass. Believed to be dead. 
Daniel Webster, grandson Daniel Webster. Dead. 
George Patten, New Hampshire. Whereabouts unknown. 
Henry Patten, New Hampshire. Whereabouts unknown. 
Francis Loring, Massachusetts. Dead. 

So far as my personal knowledge is concerned the following classmates served the 
Union, and the memorial tablets at Harvard stand forth as evidence thereof that they 
gave up their lives for the Union: Rodman, Dehon and Robeson. On the Confederate 
side, whose names are fresh as near and dear to those who loved them, were Preston 
and Sidney Rogers, Thomas Clay, and, I believe, Harry Baker. I also believe they 
have passed away. I would state here that I shall be pleased to hear from any 
relatives of the old class and correct any errors that I have made, as I have only 
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a memory of the past to guide me. As for myself, and, in brief, after leaving the 
Academy, I followed the sea for a number of years, and on return from my last voyage, 
August, 1861, I enlisted in the 24th Mass. Vol. Inf. and served twenty-one months 
in that regiment, afterwards about twenty months in the 55th Mass. Vol. Inf., Colored. 
To go back sixty years; among the Old Boys, I will mention, first, Longworth Powers. 
To enter his room in the dormitory, you could see at a glance that he inherited some of 
his father’s genius, only all of his work was in wood. Chains carved from wood 
adorned the walls; frames, anchors, and figures of men were on the shelves or bureau, 
in fact quite a curiosity shop. Powers was pretty strong in gray matter, a good second 
was Harry Baker. He resembled Edgar Allen Poe, and could have made his mark 
as a poet, but he did not care to work along the poetical line. George Patten was 
about the best Latin scholar; Codman, Dehon, Loring and Lieber were well up in the 
class. Clay and Webster were students of history and when not busy with their les- 
sons, discussed the mental calibre of their grandfathers, Henry and Daniel. I will 
now tack ship and give a touch of the humorous side of the Academy; all well regu- 
lated academies have a humorous side, and ours was no exception. Theatres were 
a thing unknown in Sterling, though once in a while a panorama would unroll in the 
town hall and the proprietor would probably take in enough money to carry him and 
his roll of canvas to the next town. We thought it would be a good idea to give the 
village folks a bit of real acting, therefore we conferred with the principal and he kindly 
gave us permission to utilize the attic above the dormitory, said attic was about eighty 
feet long and thirty-five feet in width. In a short time with the aid of Powers, we had 
a stage, curtain and scenery all complete. The Boston Theatre, which I have often 
visited, was not in it. Newspapers were not in evidence in Sterling, so we had some 
programs written off for the benefit of the villagers. Our first performance opened with 
the “Lady of Lyons.”” It was necessary in the play to have a pair of foils for Melnotte 
and Col. Dumas to settle the question which was the better man, so we had the village 
smithy concoct what he thought was just the thing. Each foil weighed about two pounds, 
and would have been equally useful as a crowbar. The cast as near as I can remember 
was as follows: 
W. Eddy Claude Melnotte 
Thos. Robeson Col. Dumas 
W. Gannett Beausant 
Chas. Fessenden Glavais 
Ogden Codman Pauline 
Arthur Dehon Widow Melnotte 
Talk about stage fright, we had it good and strong on the opening night; but it wore 
off after a few performances, if I may call them so. Our stage costumes were made 
to order. I remember Pauline sending to Boston for a beautiful wig, long black 
curls hanging down a foot long—that wig must have cost fifteen or twenty dollars, but 
the Codman family had plenty of money so Pauline could afford it. Pauline’s long 
black velvet skirt must have cost twenty dollars, so we were right up in the business 
and very proud of Pauline because he was a good looking young woman, so he was. 
At one point in the play Col. Dumas happened to get too near Pauline and stepped 
on her train, which came down simultaneously with the curtain. It was rather mortifying 
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to be sure and it was some time before we could persuade Pauline to go on with the per- 
formance, and listen to Melnotte tell about ““Lake Como.” We gave the villagers a touch 
of the “Lady of Lyons” for several performances and then tried ‘‘Ali-Baba and the 
Forty Thieves.”’ I had the honor or audacity to put into dialogue the forty thieves and 
Powers manufactured a lot of pasteboard oil jars, warranted not to hold oil. He, Powers, 
also made a very good representation of a cave for the forty thieves to hide in and 
divide their loot. I remember we were short on thieves and could only muster eight or ten, 
so the same old thief had to come in from one wing and exit from another before he 
ensconced himself behind his oil jar, into which Morgiana poured invisible oil, boiling 
hot. I can hear the thieves groan in anguish to this late day, as Morgy doused them. 
Oh! we played Ali-Baba all right. Our next murder or assassination was ‘“Bombastes 
Furioso.”” Tom Robeson. was Bombastes. I remember that he had obtained a pair of long- 
legged boots and when he hung them up on a tree manufactured to order the boots were 
so heavy that down came the tree, boots and all. This was at the moment Bombastes 
had to say ““Whoever dares these boots displace shall meet Bombastes face to face.” 
It made no difference, however, the audience took it all in as part of the show. After 
this we gave the good people “Box and Cox” and “Slasher and Crasher.” I remem- 
ber that I was Slasher and Marm Everett gave me some real jam to smear over my 
face while hiding in the closet. It was the only time I ever got any real jam while at- 
tending the Academy. About this time we prided ourselves on having a good stock 
company and we were about to essay Shakespeare, when the thought occurred to us that 
it required some elocution to give the right intonation to ‘‘a horse, a horse! my kingdom 
for a horse!”” etc. So we stood by the light drama and farce. If I remember rightly, 
our funds in the treasury were very small, and in due course of time our dramatic ven- 
ture died a natural death I will now draw the reader’s attention to fire engines. 
Speaking of fire engines reminds me of a little episode connected with our Academy. 
The town of Sterling had an old antiquated tub, called the “Ajax,” stored away in a 
shed which they called the engine house. Anybody who was near the shed during the 
day or night was supposed to constitute the fire department, but I do not remember 
that any alarm was given during my sojourn at Sterling. The old tub had stood un- 
der shelter so long, without any exercise, that it was doubtful if it was good for any- 
thing excepting to water the road. One day in June, sixty years ago, a box-shaped 
machine arrived at the depot consigned to J. P. Allen. A tag on the machine indicated 
that it was from Parker and Gannett, agricultural warehouse, Boston, Mass. In about 
half an hour the news spread that Preacher Allen had an engine, the engine rally being 
a big box, painted green and would hold about 50 gallons. It was to be used for 
watering the grass and garden truck, etc., but that green box could throw a half inch 
stream fifty or sixty feet, the attachment being a force pump, and a healthy pair of 
arms could make the machine hum, so to speak. Now some individual with more 
gray matter than his fellow townsmen, conceived the idea that it would be a good plan 
to have a try-out with the Allen Machine. After due deliberation the Sterling fire 
department issued a challenge to the Allen Academy Department, which was ac- 
cepted, as it was presumed that a friendly trial for distance was all that was required. 
On our farm was a pond, the only body of water accessible for such a trial, so far as 
we were concerned. To make a long story short, the ““Ajax’’ made its appearance 
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and the members of the S. F. Department unlimbered their suction hose into the pond 
to draw water. Our little machine had to be fed by buckets so we placed the green 
box very near the edge of the pond and the fun began. The old “Ajax” that had not been 
in use for years coughed and wheezed like a boy with the whooping cough; and when 
they got the old tub under way, the water came all right but more like a sprinkling cart, 
while our little box threw a fine, clean-cut stream 40 or 50 feet. The Sterling men 
saw it was no use, and in a spirit of deviltry commenced to wet down the Academy 
Fire Department. That was their finish, The A. F. D. turned the little half-inch 
stream, which cut like a knife, on them and in five minutes the Sterling men cried, “‘Hold— 
enough!”” Who of the Old Boys, or the Sterling men, alive today remember that wet 
day in June, sixty years ago? When I made my appearance at the Allen Academy, 
coming from the wild and woolly West, the principal said to me: “Young man, I want 
you to say harf and not haff; also say karf and not kaff.”” So I have remembered and 
always say harf and karf. Sometimes I think of Dotheboy Hall and Mr. Squeers. We 
did not have treacle, but we did have hulled corn. I can see old Dick, the horse, 
look back at Mike as he carried a half bushel measure of corn into the kitchen, as 
much as to say, What are you doing with my rations? The wash boiler was on the 
stove; into this was dumped a good shovelful of wood ashes, then two pails of water, 
and last but not least, the corn. After boiling in lye for two or three hours the corn 
was taken out and fresh water, minus the ashes, was brought to a boiling point and 
the corn replaced. When thoroughly done, it came forth soft and like snowflakes. 
Hulled corn is good once in a while but not too often. Marm Everett was noted for 
_ being an expert in preparing tomato figs. She would put them up in the old style, 
round salt boxes. I never had any of her figs but once, as she made them for her 
friends outside of Sterling. About vacation time, when those boys who lived in 
Boston or vicinity would take a run down to see their folks, Marm Everett would 
always have some errand she wished done. Two days before I made my semi-annual 
trip to Boston, Marm Everett said to me: ““Young man, do you like tomato figs?”” As 
I had never tasted a tomato fig, I could not say. ‘Well, young man, I am going to 
give you a couple of tomato figs, and I want you to do an errand for me when you go 
to Boston.” The next day she brought a gallon jug of sweet cider, and drew my atten- 
tion to the fact that she had put a patch of sealing wax over the cork, not but what 
she had the greatest confidence in my honesty, but if the cork should come out I might 
lose some of the cider. Just so. Before I started for Boston she gave me a note to 
Edward Everett, and I had to lug that jug and note out to the Hon. Edward Everett’s 
house. It was evident he liked sweet cider for he pulled the cork and filled two glasses. 
So I had some of Marm Everett's sweet cider after all. As I was about to bid Mr. 
Everett goodbye, he took a dime from the mantelpiece and handed it to me. ‘Put 
that in your pocket!” I never knew what became of that dime. I suppose that I 
spent it, as I never could keep any money. We had an amateur botany class, osten- 
sibly to study the different plants, leaves and flowers, but in reality to gather sweet 
fern to make sweet fern cigars; tobacco was tabooed, so we fell back on the fern. In 
the nearby woods the boys would set traps, box and snares. Sometimes a cat would 
get in, but it was not the kind of cat that is domesticated. I remember distinctly a 
man by the name of Butler. He was a phrenologist and traveled from town to town, 
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head examinations one dollar a head. He carried an old-fashioned carpet bag, which 
contained a plaster head of “Spurgheim” or “Gall,” some charts and other things 
used by phrenologists. Mr. Butler had the usual mansard roof over his eyes, which 
indicated large perceptive faculties. I believe every teacher of “‘Gall” carried the 
roof as a trade mark. To make a long story short, he examined most of the boys, myself 
among the number. He told our principal that I was way up in mathematics, when 
the principal, as well as myself, knew that I was shy on calculus, but we did not en- 
lighten the professor. He tried to get up a class in phrenology, but the boys did not 
bite. We also had an occasional visit by Prof. Papanti, the elder. What he did not 
know about the light fantastic toe was wonderful. A few of the old class took a few 
lessons, but we did not have any girls to waltz with, and the lessons became stale and 
died out. Once in awhile a gate would escape from its hinges and the chairman of 
the selectmen would come up from the village to see the principal as to how the gate 
could get off its hinges and travel over to the church. The mystery was never satisfac- 
torily explained. lll the chairman would say when he reported to the full board was: 
“Allen’s boys did it, and I told Preacher Allen not to let it happen again.”” One or 
two more little episodes, and I will close the book of memories of sixty years ago. 
Marm Everett one day had an attack of nervous prostration and the principal sent to 
Worcester or Boston for a galvanic battery. It was a strong one, and the good old 
lady was soon restored to a normal condition. Mike was in the principal’s study one 
day taking his orders, when he happened to cast his eye on the battery — he had 
never seen one before—and he was curious to learn the “‘modus operandi.” He 
took hold of the handles and when the principal pulled out the regulator full length, 
the “modus operandi” began to materialize. It would have made the noble red man 
envious if he could have heard the war-whoop that Mike let out of him. He also 
executed a war dance ending in his pulling the battery from the table onto the floor— 
exit battery; ditto, Mike. The town of Sterling boasted of several families who 
came under the F. F. S. and were entitled to the respect that all first families are 
entitled to. Two elderly maiden ladies came especially under my notice; I can see 
them now, as they sat at the Academy tea table, their little corkscrew curls bobbing 
up and down. They were well versed in philosophy and the principal would be 
dazed with the Platonic questions they hurled at him. Moreover, we were glad to 
have them to supper, because our muscle builder, hulled corn, was not in evidence. 
In my next reminiscence of by-gone days I will vacate the academic hall with its hulled 
corn to the deck of the whaling barque Greyhound, with its lobscouse, and “‘there she 
blows!” 

























































































“DIANA OF THE TIDES” 
AND THE MAN WHO 
PAINTED IT 


By SYLVESTER BAXTER 


One of the most significant features of the beautiful new building of the National 
Museum at Washington is the commensurately beautiful mural decoration that when 
the building is completed cannot fail to make the first impression for the visitor who 
passes from the entrance into the great gallery at the right. It is a work that will rank 
among the exceptional decorative paintings that in recent years have found place upon 
the walls of monumental buildings in the United States. Very appropriately for a 
building devoted to science and to art this work symbolizes one of the great elementary 
forces—the force whose dynamic reactions in rhythmic rise and fall under the pull 
of the moon and the sun, the planets and the constellations—as the younger Darwin 
tells us—keeps this globe spinning in its daily revolutions while it whirls it round 
about the sun. But for the daily tides this world of ours would hang inanimate in 
the heavens, as hangs the moon itself. Instead we have in death the mother of life: 
The moon, the dead planet, exerting the daily regenerative force that finds paternal 
impulse in the light and heat imparted from the sun. May it not have been the artist’s 
thoughts as to these things that found expression in the remarkable beauty of this pic- 
ture? Or perhaps, what fundamentally is the same, it was that exquisite interplay of 
the natural elements which underlies the classic myth here taking shape in a traditional 
interpretation. 

At all events, in his “Diana of the Tides” the vision of the artist shapes for our 
perception the higher and subile implications that for this sophisticated age endow 
the ancient mythology with a saving grace. For, as the mind of man penetrates farther 
and farther into the depths of the infinite, does it not substitute the mysteries of science 
for the cruder mysteries of fantastic tradition and childish faith? Hence, though fash- 
ioned in classic guise, we here have a fitting adornment for a modern temple of science 
in what two thousand years ago might have drawn hosts of devout believers to worship at 
a pagan shrine. When Professor Charles Eliot Norton saw the sketch for the Diana, 
he remarked that in his opinion the subject was an entirely original one. In his mem- 
ory, there existed no other composition where the moon goddess was represented with 
just this attribute, as the Controller of the Tides. The artist, he said, had gone for 
his inspiration, not to the poets, but like the poets had drawn his inspiration from 
Nature itself. 

The more immediate inspiration for the painting of this picture came from the 
unique phenomenon that characterizes what for the artist is the supreme hour of the 
year: “The poet’s hour,” he calls it. It is an hour that comes only once a year—that 
stage in the hunters’ moon, the moon of October, when both sun and moon face each 
other; the full moon rising in the east before the sun has gone down in the west. For John 
Elliott, the painter of this picture, this has always been the great, the culminating mo- 
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ment in all the splendid pageant of the year. One can see how intensely it might 
appeal to the finest sensibilities of a painter; the fascinating problems of light- 
ing and of luminous shadows set forth in the dual illumination proceeding 
from opposite quarters of the heavens, the softly fading light from the sink- 
ing sun blending with the advancing flood from the rising moon. That is what 
one sees whether standing either somewhere in the flat open country or upon a hilltop. 
“Then one feels a child of God, not merely a thing of clay,” says one who has 
felt the witchery of the moment. All through his life the artist has felt himself under 
the spell of this hour, and it has ever been his dream to express the spirit of it in what 
might be a master work. The picture well attests the potency of the spell and the 
fabric of beauty its charm has wrought in his soul. No other word than “charm” 
can better express the sentiment of this work with its magical, its fairy-like realization 
of the emotions induced by year after year of subjection to the enchantment of the moment. 
As here portrayed the Moon Goddess is not the stern, the icily chaste Diana of so 
many a picture, but one of the loveliest of youthful women of pure Greek type, an 
embodiment of happiness, of friendliness for the world into which she comes; of joy 
in living, as befits a Mother of Life. She comes out of the sea to the shore, her 
chariot a great seashell, and the steeds that draw it are four enchanting white horses, 
leaping onward in glorious sport and in wild delight in free movement. These form a 
quadriga that typifies the four tides: The high and the low, the ebb and the flow. 
Somehow they stand for the action of the sea as its waves move endlessly landward. 
Who has ever looked upon the sea and not fancied in the white crests rising and falling 
a host of white horses with wind-tossed manes? So here we see in the center horse, his 
head thrown high in spirited movement, a repetition of the breaking wave behind the 
goddess. In the backward curve of the spray thrown up by. a wave at the extreme 
left and showing white against the dark cliff we have a similarly equine movement. 

[t is a twilight hour in its truest sense—an exquisite rivalry of equal illumination 
from the sun and moon shown in the luminous sky, all rose and lavender with sunset 
tints, and the two lights that blend in charging the waves with opalescence, while the 
creamy carpet of foamy water slipping back to the sea from the yellow beach reflects 
the glow. One notes, too, how the figure of the goddess projected against the great 
disc of the moon—a wondrous halo—is not in silhouette, but stands glorified in the 
sunset light that modulates the shadows cast from behind. It will be noted that no 
harness, no reins are visible. Nevertheless, while the horses prance forward in all 
the superb freedom of wild nature, yet they are invisibly harnessed and guided un- 
erringly by the will of the goddess. The very absence of visible restraint thus typifies 
the supreme powers of intangible natural forces. In the same way no string shows 
upon the bow from which an arrow has just been released. It is the hunters’ moon 
and Diana is the goddess of the chase. But this moment, when the sun and the moon 
look each other full in the face across the levels of the heavens on the plane of the 
earth, is the time of fruition. The life born of the moon-made tides and kindled to 
growth by the sun has had its fruition in the gathered harvest. This cycle of life com- 
plete, the great consummation of a long sequence of subtle forces at work, may be 
held to be typified in that which has been closed by the shot from Diana’s bow. 

It is to be remarked how thoroughly characteristic of the artist’s work is the blending 
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of the real and the ideal here depicted: The lovely Diana in the shell, a creature of 
the imagination, ideally conceived, and the intimate reality of the carefully studied 
scene; the water, the clouds, the sky, the distant land, the seagulls wheeling and 
sweeping about the goddess—the whole showing that while the painter gives free rein 
to a fancy that imagines subjects of ideal beauty and paints the supernatural thing that 
thus appears to the inner eye, yet he renders with extraordinary truth and accuracy 
everything that is natural and real. 

John Elliott was born on Good Friday of the year 1859. He is of the historic 
border family who figure so largely in the old Border Ballads. Robert Louis Steven- 
son was of their kin; in his “Memories and Portraits” he says: “Parts of me have 
shouted the slogan of the Elliotts in the debatable land.”” Stevenson devoted a chapter 
in his “Weir of Hermiston” to the “Four Black Elliotts.” This attests how deeply 
he must have studied the history and traditions of that branch of his kinsfolk. Certain 
aspects of face and figure have come to be accepted as the Elliott type: Lean, tall 
men with fine black hair, rather prominent melancholy eyes, a marked elegance and 
distinction of bearing, an imaginative temperament full of poetry, tinged with a dry 
wit and a tendency to melancholy. Stevenson had a certain resemblance to this type 
and John Elliott is very decidedly of it. Apparently, as the Elliotts like to think, 
Stevenson drew from that family much of the blood that made him what he was. 

Jack Elliott, he is almost universally called by his friends. And there is usually 
no little difference between a man called Jack and one who walks through life known 
as nothing more than John. For one thing he is apt to have more friends, being more 
companionable. As a dreamer of dreams from boyhood Jack Elliott was early 
marked as of the artistic temperament. When a Scotchman dreams he dreams as 
earnestly as he does everything else. Young Elliott was drawn to the stage and he 
studied seriously for it. He even got so far as to contract to appear as Romeo. Hap- 
pily something happened that changed his course and he turned to painting. At first 
he drew from the marbles in the British museum. Then at Paris he drew from the 
cast at the Beaux Arts, followed by study at Julien’s and a year with Carolus Duran. 
A strong influence came from a tour through the English lake country with Onorato 
Carlandi, a Roman painter then living in London, his landscapes still highly popular 
with English picture-buyers. Later young Elliott went to Rome and studied at the 
San Lucca academy. Here he formed his most significant artistic friendship. The 
Spanish master, Don Jose di Villegas, now director of the Prado museum in Madrid, 
was then living in Rome. Something about Villegas was immensely attractive for the 
British youth, and he grew “possessed” to study with him. The eminent Spaniard, 
however, had always steadily refused to take pupils into his studio. Persons marked 
with a certain temperamental streak are wont to call it “firmness,” while other people 
call it something else. This trait in Young Elliott has always disposed him to attempt 
the most difficult thing, rather than the easiest; his is a nature little attracted along the 
line of the least resistance. About the only studio in Rome closed to him was the 
one he most wanted to enter. Happily, Villegas is one of the most genial and lovable 
of men. The boy—he was still considerably below twenty—managed to make his 
acquaintance and the two entered into a compact. Villegas was to teach the young 
fellow to paint, and in return was to be taught to speak English. The latter appears 
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to have got the best of the bargain; at the end of two years he had made good progress 
in painting, but Villegas had acquired but one English phrase: “I haf no money!” 
At last Elliott came to Villegas much concerned with a confession he had to make; 
he realized that he was more than ever enamoured with his master’s manner of painting, 
but he despaired of ever painting in that way himself. So he thought he had better 
leave the studio. 

“That is the very reason why I have allowed you to stay,” said the master. “‘It is 
because you have kept to your own natural manner of expression, and have neither 
copied my style nor (like so many others) my subjects.” 

After this there was no more question of separation. For five years the pupil con- 
tinued to paint in the master’s studio and later he took quarters for himself beside Ville- 
gas in the Via Flaminia, the old Flaminian way of the Romans, sharing them with 
Aristide Sartorio, now one of the foremost of painters in Rome. Here he carried out 
his first important mural decoration, having been commissioned by Mrs. Potter Palmer 
of Chicago to do it for the dining room of her new house, one of the first of the 
great palaces on the Lake Shore drive. This early work will always rank with the 
artist’s best. It is charged with the exuberant spirit of youth—a quintessence of the 
youth that conceived and executed it. “The Vintage” is its subject. Traditional 
material is worked up in delightfully original and individual fashion. In the ceiling 
a company of lusty amorettes—perhaps they might be called winged Bacchantinos— 
with a sort of earnest merriment pluck the grapes from the vines; then in the several 
panels of a deep frieze the same captivating youngsters bear the grapes to the press, 
tread them out and in Arcadian fashion illustrate the several stages in wine-making 
and the enjoyment of the product, ranging along to a state that as here set forth seems 
quite other than reprehensible. It is all splendidly decorative with a dashing abandon- 
ment, a joyous brilliancy and sparkle, in the rollicking movement of these pretty cupids 
against a background of gold. If Chicago palaces should have anything like the life- 
expectancy of those of the Italian Renaissance this frieze and ceiling must some day 
be treasured much as a like work of Correggio would be today. 

A drawing in red chalk, called ““The May Dream,”’ represents an earlier period. 
In the gracious regularity of a somewhat conventional type of beauty it shows the 
strong influence then exerted by Rosetti and his fellows in the pre-Raphaelite school. 
It has long been popular in the reproductions made by the J. B. Millet Company many 
years ago. Although somewhat conventional, as aforesaid, there is a decided individuality 
in the charming symmetry of the young girl's head with the limpid, longing eyes, all 
softly framed in the blossoms of springtime. The original is owned by Mrs. Franklin 
MacVeagh of Chicago, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Since the artist came to Boston on an important errand in 1887—it was to be 
married—he has passed much of his time in that city. His decoration for Mrs. Potter 
Palmer had given him a high reputation in Chicago and a year or so after his mar- 
riage he responded to a call thither and joined forces with Mr. William Prettyman, 
the interior decorator. Mr. Prettyman had been so impressed by the decorations 
there that a correspondence resulted in Elliott coming to spend a year and a half in 
Chicago, engaged in decorative work and portraiture that are prized in some of the 
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best houses there. Among these portraits is that of a celebrated beauty and belle, 
Miss Rose Farwell, now Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor. 

Meantime Mr. Elliott had been commissioned with a decoration for the Boston- 
Public Library, and in 1894 he returned to Rome to paint it. He had always been 
strongly drawn to portraiture and for the six years of his stay he did much work of 
this kind. He is shown at his best in such portraits as that of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, first cousin of the late Queen Victoria—a strikingly lifelike 
presentation in red chalk of the old commander-in-chief of the British army. At about 
this time were done his portraits of the “Soldiers Three,” heroes of the Boer war: 
Lord Ava (son of Lord Dufferin), the Marquis of Winchester, and General Wauchope. 
Through the artist’s friend, Hamilton Aide, these portraits were taken to England as 
a contribution to the Lansdowne fund for the widows and orphans of the officers 
killed in that war. They thus became the nucleus for the great exhibition held at 
Stafford House, the town house of the Duke of Sutherland, which netted a great sum 
for the fund. At about this time the painter had the good fortune to have sittings 
from Lady Katherine Thynne, now Lady Cromer, and one of the most celebrated 
of English beauties. He not only made her portrait, but was privileged to make her 
the original of one of the finest figures in his Public Library decoration—the second 
flying figure in the lower panel of the ceiling, representing the second of the Christian 
centuries. This decoration is the ceiling of the children’s room. It is an extraord- 
inarily imaginative conception, notable particularly for the adsence of conventional 
decorative paraphernalia. It depicts ““The Triumph of Time,” as shown in the flight 
of the centuries towards a steadily augmenting enlightenment of the world. Just as 
the ocean billows suggest sea-cavalry so clouds in the sky make men think of steeds 
of the air: The Ride of the Valkyries, the Wild Huntsman, Pegasus. Here the 
heavens are shown filled with a seemingly infinite array of beautiful white horses led 
on by heavenly winged maidens. The horses are the centuries; the maidens are the 
aspects of divine intelligence that century after century steadily makes for human prog- 
ress. It is a work of vaporous lightness, an infinitude of gracious shapes informed 
with aerial delicacy. Among Mr. Elliott’s studies of Lady Cromer for this decora- 
tion were three heads—a full face and two profiles—published in reproduction as 
Copley Prints. The originals are now in the possession of Mr. Thomas W. Lawson. 

For some time the Elliotts occupied the apartment of Mrs. Elliott’s cousin, Mr. 
Marion Crawford, in the Palazzo Santa Croce. In writing ‘““With the Immortals” 
Mr. Crawford had collected a group of death masks of great men. Fascinated with 
the mask of Dante, Mr. Elliott fell under the sway of the great Florentine. Two 
pictures of “‘Dante in Exile” were the result. One of these hangs in the living room 
of Queen Margaret of Italy, the other in the library of Mrs. Montgomery Sears in 
Boston. They are works of rare charm and pathos, sad with a sense of the loneli- 
ness that the poet must have felt afar from his beloved Florence. The poet, pensively 
inhaling the fragrance of a Florentine lily, wanders in a typically lovely Italian land- 
scape; in the fields near Ravenna he had chanced upon a lily of the sort that grew at 
home, filling his memory with old associations, as such things will. A curious history 
is that of a rough unfinished sketch of Dante’s head now owned by Mrs. David Kim- 
ball of Boston. The artist, dissatisfied with it, had thrown it into the waste basket. 
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Mrs. Elliott, who had liked it, rescued it, smoothed out the crumpled paper and had 
it framed. But she was allowed to keep it only in her own room. One day her 
uncle saw it there and said: “Do you know that is a remarkable drawing?” 

After that it was promoted to the parlor where it was seen by Mrs. Kimball, then 
in Rome for the winter. Mrs. Kimball bought it, but the artist had characteristically 
forgotten to sign the sketch. Admirably reproduced as a Copley Print it has become 
a standard Dante head. It has gone all over the world, has been awarded honors 
in Japan and elsewhere, and it is said that it is to be seen in the libraries of most Dante 
scholars. Yet there are very few who own it who know the name of the artist. Har- 
ried by a divine discontent, he has neglected to sign many a work. It is to be hoped 
that some day he will make a picture from a cartoon that depicts the historic scene 
when Dante stood before the council at Florence when they were discussing the ques- 
tion of sending him as ambassador to Rome and he asks: “If I go, who stays? If I 
stay, who goes? 

The delicacy, the infinite pains, of the artist with his work, is shown in his results 
with the silver point—a process dear to the old Italian masters, but which few moderns 
have the skill or the patience to employ. ‘‘Raphael used a silver-pointed pencil else he 
only used to draw madonnas,” wrote Browning of a sonnet that the great painter wrote 
to his mistress. Silver point being the most difficult of mediums, it is by that very 
reason also the most fascinating for our artist. Mistakes, uncertain touches are with 
it impossible. Its lines are indelible; once made they must stand. Mr. Elliott's silver- 
point drawings are finely felt and of an extraordinary delicacy, so subtle in technique 
that, while every touch is a touch that must tell, it is difficult to trace out just how 
they are done. In this they are akin to his painting; in his method process, or the 
effect of process, plays a secondary role as compared with result. One of the artist's 
most notable works in silver point is a portrait of the late King Humbert. Queen 
Margaret treasures it as his best existing portrait. Wherever she goes the drawing 
goes with her, and it always stands on her writing table. 

Mr. Elliott is particularly fond of making portraits in red chalk. A drawing of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the Metropolitan museum in New York was a study 
for a painting which must live as the artist’s masterpiece in portraiture. Mrs. Elliott, 
it should be remarked, was Miss Maud Howe, a daughter of Mrs. Howe. This 
portrait is an apotheosis of age—age sublimated and glorified; its silvern beauty a 
spiritual illumination. One feels the affectionate veneration, the fine understanding 
that inspired it. Here are perceived and nobly expressed two cardinal points of the 
subject's character, depicted both reverently and commandingly: The uplifted eyes, 
clear-seeing, tender, prophetic—the eyes that saw and that yet see “the glory of the 
coming of the Lord” and the firm hand that rules, lying clenched on the arm of the 
chair. In these traits we have the mother in Israel, the old chieftainess of her tribe 
and leader of her people, and the sybil who has visions. In its tempered breadth, 
its large simplicity, its sympathetic delicacy, its firm characterization, its noble tonality, 
it takes rank with the great portraits of great personalities. 

Queen Margaret was impressed by this portrait when she went to see the “Diana.” 
Ever since she went to Mr. Elliott’s studio to see the ceiling for the Boston library 
Queen Margaret has been one of the artist’s firmest friends. ‘That portrait deserves 
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to go into any collection of portraits in the world,” she said, ‘‘not because it is a good 
portrait of a distinguished old woman, but because it is a portrait of old age as it 
ought to be.” 

The “Diana of the Tides’’ was exhibited in the artist’s studio in Rome in February, 
1909. No decoration is likely to look as well as when in its permanent place, seen 
under the conditions for which it was specially painted. It should be observed that 
the great gallery in the National Museum in which this work finds place is a magni- 
ficent room 150 feet long. But ‘‘all Rome”—a brilliant cosmopolitan society, re- 
puted the most brilliant, critical and artistic in the world today—went to see it. 
“Great is ‘Diana of the Tides’,” was the verdict. It may be noted that the first 
visitor was the Chinese minister, who arrived on the stroke of ten, attended by all his 
suite. Art is a matter of the profoundest significance with the Chinese. Hence the 
representative of the Celestial Empire was on the spot the instant the exhibition opened. 
The invitation was for five days only. But the studio, in the palatial Studio Corrodi 
where it was painted, had to be kept open a fortnight, and it was crowded all through 
the day for every day. It turned out to be the artistic event of the year. Queen 
Margaret was among the first visitors. Mrs. Elliott was wearing the jewel the Queen 
had sent her nine years before, after she had visited the quaint old studio in the Bergo 
Sant Angelo to see the ceiling for the Boston Public Library. She had been so 
pleased with it that she sent Mrs. Elliott as a ricordo a beautiful jewel of diamonds 
and blue enamel with the initial “‘M” and her coat of arms with the royal crown. 
The Queen was so delighted with the Diana that she volunteered to try to send her 
son, the young King, to see it. ““Though I cannot promise for him,”’ she said; “‘it is 
not so easy, he is so very busy.” 

A few days later there came a knocking at the door at 7.30 in the morning, with 
the announcement: “‘A message from the King.” 

The King would be at the studio in an hour. At half past eight, exactly on time— 
punctuality being a royal virtue—King Victor Emanuel drove up in an automobile 
with two aides—an admiral and a general. They remained half an hour; and the 
King, who is passionately fond of horses, had much to say in praise of the picture. 
The artist went down to the door with them and at the carriage thanked the King 
for the honor of his visit. 

“Not at all, my mother told me to come!”’ the King replied in his excellent 
English. 

No impression concerning an artist can be more erroneous than the very common 
one that, because he may be highly imaginative, sensitively organized and devoted to 
his ideals he must necessarily be “‘unpractical,’”” a mere dreamer of dreams, and cor- 
respondingly of little use in the real work of the world. On the contrary, the truly 
unpractical ones are the unimaginative, the matter-of-fact, people. They lack “vision,” 
consequently they cannot see the possibilities of their tasks. Hence when opportunities 
occur they fail to grasp them. But the men of high success in practical affairs are 
akin to the artists; they are constructive, and they plan and execute accordingly. The 
greatest leaders in the world of affairs would be likely to prove incapable should they 
be charged with certain activities most commonly associated with “business.” So 
John Elliott would daubtless cut a sorry figure at driving a sharp bargain or in at- 
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tempting to work along various other commercial lines reputed as “practical.” Yet 
not many months have passed since the artist, the man of vision, was put to a supreme 
test for executive efficiency,—a test imposed by a great crisis. And the trait which 
is held to mean genius, “the power of taking infinite pains,” here made him the man 
for the hour and enabled him to perform a great service for humanity. Every true 
artist has a passion for perfection. Hence John Elliott puts his best into everything 
he attempts, if it is nothing more than tying up a parcel—which he does with the 
extreme of neatness. The perfection of manipulation that marks his drawing in silver 
point attends him in all sorts of handicraft. All his life he has been wont to do all 
manner of useful things. It was now to prove of the highest practical worth. 

The “Diana of the Tides” was finished and signed on Christmas Day, 1908, and 
it was to go on exhibition early in January. Three days later, on December 28, 
came the greatest catastrophe known in history—the fearful earthquake that destroyed 
Messina and Reggio, devastated much of Sicily and Calabria and cost Italy more 
than 200,000 lives. The American ambassador at Rome, the Hon. Lloyd Griscom, 
organized a relief expedition and called for volunteers. John Elliott was one of the 
first to respond. He was made interpreter for the expedition, but he performed many 
services outside his official duty—chiefly as stevedore. He spent the greater part of 
his ten days on the relief ship, the steamer Bayern, in the hold arranging and sys- 
tematizing the supplies. Three days with the cargo reduced his hands to such a 
state that he reported: “I have dropped my last knuckle down the hold this morning 
and have only two fingers left that I can wash.” He had been so affected by what 
he saw in Messina, his sympathies had been so wrought upon, that he wanted to be 
of further service. So when he returned to Rome he remained only long enough to 
hold his exhibition. Commander Belknap, the naval attache at the American lega- 
tion, had been in charge of the relief expedition, and he wrote Elliott asking him to 
return with him and help put up the American houses to be built at Messina. “I 
would rather have this invitation than an order to paint the biggest decoration in the 
world,” remarked the artist when he got the letter. 

Commander Belknap put Elliott in charge as architect of the American village 
that sprang up as if by magic in the lemon grove on the outskirts of Messina. Here 
he served with the gallant, intrepid Belknap and the other American officers of that 
truly heroic little band who, laboring under difficulties and hardships of every sort, 
brought order out of that awful chaos wrought by the earthquake. His duties were 
varied; now he acted as interpreter between the navy doctor and his wretched pa- 
tients, now he helped Belknap to receive Sir Thomas Lipton and other distinguished 
visitors, but of course his chief work was in raising the shelter which, above all else, 
the survivors were in desperate straits for. He was set down as “designer and archi- 
tect’”” of the expedition. Italian architects who looked over his drawings were in- 
credulous when told that he was not a trained architect. But he had been much with 
architects, and with his quick adaptability he at once set about his work in their 
fashion. He put his art into its as well; he loves trees almost as well as human beings 
and wherever it was possible he saved the lives of the trees. So today the dwellers 
in the much coveted “‘American houses” have to thank him for many of the lemon 
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trees which cast their graceful shade in the little neat streets of the settlement in the 
Zona Americana. 

Elliott’s task included the erection of a number of large buildings—among them 
schoolhouses, a hospital, a hotel, and a great meeting house, which became the pro- 
cathedral for Messina. Nearly all the lumber had been cut with reference to the 
speedy erection of small houses. These limitations were ingeniously utilized in ways 
that made these structural units effective architectural elements in the larger masses, 
thus obtaining a degree of large and simple dignity in these buildings. In the same 
way diversity in expression was obtained by grouping ready-made windows in diverse 
compositions. Probably no better instance can be found of architectural possibilities 
in a crude cheap and temporary material worked up by the hand of an artist under 
conditions of the utmost haste in a great exigency and with prime regard to the most 
practical purposes. In such ways the Grand Hotel Regina Elena, the Hospital Eliza- 
beth Griscom, and the great church took shape. The King came to the American 
village on the same day that Ex-President Roosevelt visited Messina. On his way 
with his party to the tiny drafting room to inspect the plans for the hospital he noticed 
pinned against the wall of Commander Belknap’s office a photograph of “Diana of 
the Tides” and recalled having seen the original at the artist’s studio in Rome. All 
this American work done under the splendid leadership of Commander Belknap was 
so admirably organized and in so strong a contrast with much of the other new hous- 
ing activities, that when Queen Helena visited Messina she summoned Mr. Elliott 
to the royal yacht and carefully went over his plans for the hospital and the specially 
designed semi-detached houses for her own village on the opposite side of Messina, 
‘the Villagio Regina Elena. So in four months he planned and built a village for 
3,000 people, with its various public buildings. On June 12, after sharing the fare- 
well banquet given by Belknap to the local authorities and receiving with the American 
officers the freedom of the city—where in the neat little settlement there remains an 
“Elliott Street’’ as well as an “Avenue Roosevelt’’—he left Messina and returned to 
Rome. It had been the greatest experience of his life. Commander Belknap’s re- 
port on the American relief and construction work at Messina included a high tribute 
to John Elliott as “the first to volunteer and the most devoted worker, sharing every 
hardship with unfailing good humor and leaving his beautifying touch on every part 
of the work.” 

He has been decorated by the King of Italy for distinguished services at Messina, 
and in the same connection has been awarded a medal by the American National 
Red Cross Association. 





THE Toy THEATER OF BOSTON 


By Rospert Swasey 


ing the status of the theater to-day 

that during the past two years 

the Little Theater Movement has 
spread broadcast through the land. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Washington all have their 
little theaters where plays of more than 
ordinary literary merit and artistic 
worth are produced before audiences 
especially capable of appreciating that 
sort of thing. Boston is the home of 
the first little theater in this country — 
the Toy. Under the inspiration and 
enthusiasm of Mrs. Gale, this theater 
has become one of Boston’s most inter- 
esting institutions in the realm of art. 
Plays of unusual interest and artistry 
have been produced at the little play- 
house on Lime Street for two seasons, 
and the announcements of the third 
season are now being made. 

The season begins Monday, No- 
vember 17, with the production of three 
one-act plays: “Uncle William’s Lob- 
ster,” by Jennette Lee; “Hilarion,” 
by J. Hoel Carter; and “The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets,” by George Ber- 
nard Shaw. It is the intention this 
year to produce more long plays than 
formerly. The second bill of the season, 
on Monday, December 8, will be a 
four-act play. 

An innovation will be a publication 
called “The Crier of the Toy Theater,” 
which will be sent to every subscriber 
a fortnight before each performance. 
The “Crier” will announce the play 
or plays to be given, with information 
about the author, the actors and the 
producers, and any further facts of 
interest in regard to the program. 

A brief review of the work accom- 
plished at the Toy during the past two 
years may be of interest to readers who 
perchance know only vaguely of the 
aims and scope of this little theater. 
The theater was conceived in the 


month of July, 1911, by Mrs. Gale. 


I is a significant thing in consider- 


She obtained the lease of a stable on 
Lime Street, which is immediately 
off Brimmer. With little labor, but 
with an infinity of taste, the long, 
narrow building was transformed into 
the cosy playhouse. The interior is 
done in soft gray tones with hangings 
of old rose. The drop curtain is of 
rich old rose velvet. The stage, small 
but adequate to the production of the 
more intimate type of play, is fully 
equipped with a lighting system and 
method of shifting scenes precisely like 
the stage of a large theater. Last 
season a tea room was opened over 
the entrance to the theater, and it 
proved a pleasant place in which to 
discuss plays and actors during the 
entr actes. 

Some of the most significant plays 
of the first season were Sudermann’s 
“Das Gluck im Winkel,” translated 
under the title, “The Right to Happi- 
ness”; “The Wings,” by Josephine 
Preston Peabody; “Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door,” by Stevenson; “The Caprice,” 
by Alfred de Musset; “The Con- 
fession,” by Dennis J. Shea; “L’Ecran 
Brisé,” by Henri Bordeaux, played in 
the French; “The Literary Sense,” 
by Arthur Schnitzler; “Fritzchen,” 
by Hermann Sudermann; and “How 
He Lied to Her Husband,” by George 
Bernard Shaw. Also, the works of 
two young playwrights were tried 
out with much success: “The Child in 
the House,” by Homer Howard; and 
“Fealty,” by Ernest B. Starr. The 
season of 1912-13 four long plays and 
four groups of short plays were pro- 
duced. “Maria Rosa,” a three-act 
tragedy translated from the Spanish 
of Angel Guiméra by Wallace Géil- 
patrick and Guido Marburg, was a 
very great success, and this play is to 
be given a New York production this 
coming winter with a very well-known 
actress in the title rdle. “Victoria,” 
a comedy of summer life by Laura 
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Wynne; “Cupid and Common Sense,” 
by Arnold Bennett; and “The Shep- 
herd,” a three-act poetic drama by 
Olive Tilford Dargan, complete the 
list of long plays. 

The coming season promises to be 
an especially interesting one. Living- 
ston Platt, whose splendid work as 
stage director and designer of scenery 
has been so much appreciated and 
commented upon, will return and 


again work marvels of beauty on the 
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stage of the theater. A somewhat 
different policy in the matter of sub- 
has been devised, — en- 
abling every one to come to the Toy 
who cares to do so, even though he or 
she is not a subscriber to the entire 
season. Thus the Toy, pioneer among 
small theaters, makes ready to open its 
doors; and indications at present prom- 
ise a series of very interesting produc- 
tions impelled, as ever, by high aims and 
conscientious and artistic endeavor. 
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The Merger of East and West 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!’’ 


In the “Ballad of East and West,” 
Kipling tells the story of an Indian 
border bandit pursued to his hiding 
place in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely differ- 
ent ideas of life. But, as they came 
face to face, each found in the other 
elements of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the days 
of the telephone, infrequent and in- 
direct communication tended to keep 
the people of the various sections 
Separated and apart. 


—KIPLING. 


The telephone, by making com- 
munication quick and direct, has 
been a great cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 7,500,000 
telephones connecting the east and 
the west, the north and the south, 
makes one great neishborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 27,000,000 
times a day, and thus develops our 
common interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 
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Convenience in the Garage 


A Barrel of Gp|arine 


Ready to fill the handy Polarine 
can for your car. The easiest, 
cheapest way to use the best oil. 


Polarine is the right oil for all motors. 
Polarine holds its body in the hottest 
cylinder — deposits little carbon — and 
puts an end to friction trouble. 


Use Standard Oil Company’s Gasoline 


Standard Oil Company 
of New York 
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GRANDLIDEN HOTEL LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


One of the handsomest summer hotels in this country. Has as good a nine-hole golf course as there 
is in the state of New Hampshire—free to guests. Good dirt tennis courts, fine fishing, boating, etc. Twelve 
saddle horses from the Carlohn Riding School, Washington, D. C. Six cottages to rent for the season. 
The only ideal Tour hotel at lake Sunapee. Write for circular. Address W. W. Brown, Dewey Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. until May 20th. Then Manhattan Hotel, New York City until June 2nd. After 
that Lake Sunapee, N. H. Also proprietor Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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This VOSC style of Home 
Grand is a splendid nd 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
bea:tifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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faNHE best way to 
feel the spirit of 
enchantment 


is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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new Grant White Shakespeare 


Embodying the Ripest American Scholarship and Latest 
Shakespearean Study, after Years of Careful 
Preparation, is Now Ready for Delivery. 





While preserving Richard Grant White’s authoritative text in the main, the 
editors have made such changes in the light of the investigations and opinions 
of modern and recent editors — from the Cambridge edition to Furness — as 
seemed desirable in order to give in this edition the best available Shake- 
speare text up to the present time. 

Besides a gallery of nearly one hundred Shakespeare pictures by eminent 
artists, the set contains sixty-nine additional plates, comprising pictures of 
famous actors and actresses in Shakespearean characters, etc., etc. 


Note the following important features, not to be found as a whole in 
any other edition: 


Large, clear type. 7. White’s recognizedly valuable text care- 
A volume of moderate size, with ample fully revised. 

margins. : 8. The retention of everything of value and 
The lines numbered for convenient ref- importance in the original White’s 
‘ ee senile a Shakespeare. 

page sufficiently annotated to eluci- . ‘ : 

date everything doubtful, but not so eer a He by ‘a eee aa — 

overburdened with notes as to in- ene ~ = t Sh. k ig aa 

terfere with the reader’s enjoyment ee oe ee 

of the text. | 10. Reproductions of pictures of famous 
A large amount of new matter based on actors and actresses in Shakes- 

modern scholarship and philolog- pearean roles and of scenes in im- 

ical research. portant stage representations of 
Supplementary Notes giving variations Shakespeare’s plays. 

in the early text and citations of - Facsimiles of title-pages of the original 

emendations by subsequent editors. quartos and of the four folios. 





THE COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES, AND POEMS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


With Memoir, Introduction and Notes by Ricnarp Grant Waits. Revised, Supplemented 
and Annotated by Wiiu1am P. Trent, M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
Columbia University; Brensamin WELLs, Ph.D., and Jonn B. HENNEMAN, Ph.D., late 
Professor of English in the University of the South. In eighteen volumes, octavo. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 26 lettered sets, full crushed Levant morocco. 

Old Stratford Edition, limited to 124 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth, silk finish 
and three-quarters crushed Levant morocco. 

Book Lovers’ Limited Edition, 1,000 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth and three- 
quarters crushed morocco. 

Sold only in sets. For full particulars and prices write the publishers. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 

You may send without cost or obligation your New Richard Grant 
White Shakespeare illustrated descriptive pamphlet and best terms to New 
ENGLAND MaGazinE readers. 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Subscribe to-day—$1.75 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, 48 CENTS ADDITIONAL 


Send check or money order to 


The New England Magazine 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We gnarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of 
all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to 
spend half your time going and coming if you take a 
vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other 
resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest , 
military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous BoLp POINT COMFORT 
of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military TAP | | 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’? about this resort. | \ 


Spend Your Vacations at 


FIOTEL (HAMBERLIN 
Att Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


It’s warm there now, the skies are clear, the air balmy and invigorating. 
The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous 
for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent Se1-Pool and 
its Completely Appointed Medicinal Baths. Here you may just rest 
and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 
For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me ceeds e W 
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GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. : 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway —f- A \ 
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Amateur Photographers: Do You Know 
WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A 


HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 48D CAMERAS 


ANY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses ar the chief 
of his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly —- 
i —— apt revelation in compactness andefficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 
aetnes tae Sag 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, 783%, 80¥STON STREET, BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Parkman in new and ideal form” 


Works of Francis Parkman 


POCKET EDITION 


ARKMAN’S works are now given to 

the public in Landy pocket form. The 

text is that of the latest issue of each 
work prepared for the press by the distine 
guished author. He carefully revised and ade 
ded to several of his works in the light of 
new documentary evidence which his pas 
tient researchand untiring zeal extracted from 
the hidden archives of the past. This edition 
therefore includes each work in its final, pers 
fected state, with new indexes. 


Printed in large, clear type on thin, but opaque paper, size 6, 7-8 x 4, 5-8 inches. Illus- 
trated with photogravure frontispiece, and numerous maps. 12 vols. 18mo, Limp 
morocco, gilt top. Price $18.00 net. Separate works, $1.50 net per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 

France and England in North America 
. Pioneers of France in the New World ; , ? 
. The Jesuits in North America 
. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West 
. The Old Régime in Canada 
. Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV. 
. A Half Century of sumed : 

Montcalm and olfe ; 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the Conquin « of Canem 
The Oregon Trail ‘ E ; : : ; : : 





Some Typical Opinions 


It is an excellent idea to publish the works of a deservedly popular historian in a handy ed- 
ition. The set takes up little space on the bookshelf and the volumes can be carried about 
conveniently and read anywhere, for the type is surprisingly large and clear and the thin paper 
is really opaque. The edition is, besides, handsome enough to satisfy any taste. 

New York Sun. 


The historian’s works in a new and ideal form. A set of books destined to be cherished 
with affection. _Itis in just this form that one wishes to have a wniter distinguished among his- 
torians for the sheer readableness of his works. Paper and typography are of a high quality, 
the end papers and the decorated backs are in good taste and the flexible binding, quiet in 
tone, is grateful to the touch —Vew York Tribune. 


Little Brown & Go. - Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Boston 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 


colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 
us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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A novelist who not only always has a good story to tell, but also has something to say. ] 





THE POPULAR NOVELS OF 
FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER 


Illustraied by HARRISON FISHER and CHARLES M. RELYEA 
$1.50 postpaid 


“*The Web of the Golden Spider’ starts off with a bang. Indeed there is no 
modern tale which contains so many astonishing and unexpected turns.”—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. ‘Never did a romancer weave a more tangled web of mystery, 
entwined plots, danger and bewilderment.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. “It will 
keep the reader breathlessly interested from cover to cover.’—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


THE SEVENTH NOON 


Illustrated by EDMUND FREDERICK 
$1.50 postpaid 


“Joy! Eureka!! Jubilate!!! 

“Hail to you, Frederick Orin Bartlett, and also the top of the morning. And 
may you write many more novels as fresh and absorbing as ‘The Seventh Noon.’ 
Yea, verily, for this novel really hath a new and unhackneyed plot. 

“The thrill-starved reader glues his eyes to the rapidly-turned pages and 
halts not for food or sleeping. One vivid climax succeeds another, the scene 
ranging from the Waldorf-Astoria, to Chinatown, from Riverside Drive out to. 
the suburban bungalow where Peter so narrowly, and for the second time, escapes 
murder.. And the dramatic end, which not for worlds would this gratified 
reviewer disclose untimely, is all that might be hoped from the good and galloping 
action ‘not lost but gone before.’ ’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM 


Illustrr.ed by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
$1.50 postpaid 


The gayest, most spirited story for many a year, with a deep undercurrent 
of fine humanity. “Unquestionably one of the most charming comedies of human 
people we have had for a long time.” —New York Herald. 

“Once in a while comes a story that is just the sort to finish at a sitting, satisfied. 
Such a novel is Mr. Bartlett’s latest. He has given us a most delightful story in 
‘The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ ”’—Boston Transcript. 

“A love story of graceful charm, with a heroine who’s sweetly womanly, and 
with a hero we like heartily. As there is also humor in the book, lots of true, 
happy humor of the best American variety, and as the author’s style is full of life 
and picturesqueness in simplicity, one recommends “The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ ”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





SMALL, MAYNARD G COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston 
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The Kerosene Engine 
Wins Immense Success! 


Runs on Common Coal Oil—Cives World’s Cheapest Power 


Ready to run when delivered. 
Starts without cranking. One- 
fourth the weight of other en- 
gines. Speed and fuel consump- 
tion under perfect control. Only 
three moving parts. No cams, 
gears, valves, or sprockets — no 
fuel pump. Overruns its rated 
horse-power. From maker to 
user—only one profit. Light 
weight saves freight. (55) 


Only a short time ago this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 “ Detroits” 
are in actual use, giving best and cheapest power ever known. 

The popularity of ‘* Detroit’? Kerosene Engines is growing by leaps and bounds, 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. Coal oil frequently 
costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. 

The “Detroit” produces greater power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. 
equally well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 

Why buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the splendid “‘ Detroit,” 
for much less money, does more and Susie work running on coal oil? _ Its simplicity, 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. eed and fuel con- 

Children run it with ease. 
Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


Runs 


Ss 
sumption under absolute control. Mounted on skids — casily 
portable. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you-—ON TRIAL 


You can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 horse-power, inclusive, on 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund every dollar you pay 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly satisfied — you to be the sole judge. 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Our factory 
— save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit‘ "guaranteed 
y our entire capital. 


Detroit Engine Book is ‘The Book of Revelations ”’ 


Send to-day for the Free Book, giving all the news, all the details about this remarkable 
engine. Tells all about the most successful kerosene engine ever built. 


Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


To the first buyer in every community we will make a very special introductory price. 
This is a limited offer. Quick action is important. Dash off a line to-day — on a postal — 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 271 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


G 


Portland, Me. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Manchester, N. BH. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes; 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles et Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad et Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave. Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Dallas, Texas. Puebla, Mexico. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. London, 

Seattle, Wash. 


reensboro, N.C. 
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VIEWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE* 
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I.— THE STADIUM — HARVARD COLLEGE 


*Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey for “The Story of Harvard” by Arthur S. Pier. 
Published by Little, Brown & Company. 
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